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r ORE WOE D 


Mr. SandataehanaT haa done me the honour of mvit* 
ing me to write a foreword to his ‘Studies m the Rama- 
yana I am grateful for the privilege The present 
puhlication covers only the Balalanda . it is thus m the 
nature of diL pradarsana (showing the way) Let mo 
hope that the reception accorded to this hooUet will be 
such as to induce him to publish similar studies in 
revpcct of the other Kandas 

^Vhsther or not Valmiki was a devotee of art for 
art s sake , Mr Sundanichariar has abundantlj shown 
that the Ramayana is an Immortal work of art-only it 
IS much more, in that “it has presented to the Hindu 
mind those ideals of conduct and character which have 
ever siceo been the watchwords of the Indian stramg ' 
The artistic and the moral excellences of the work 
ha\e Icon illustrated b> rcfercuces to certain parts of 
Bataknnda and its 8tor> The exposition of the much 
misunderstood role of the sage Narada m the Hindu 
Pumnic lore is instructive He is aptly described as 
“the founder of a now jimnntti-ntarjo, sjnthesising the 
depth and intensity of a Jlfuni with the life of action 
and dedication to the public good The episode of the 
hunter shooting ouo of the Kravneha birds and the 
jjf.xts.ujAtw .c»lJj^,(ortJ'.t}v' 

Vftlraiki 13 interpreted as the moral crisis which impelled 
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Valmiki, nn3er the juRpiratioo of Narada to produce the 
Work which offered a new soJotion to the moral piohleui 
cf Etjstence, not along the lines of Jj'tvntti fresignat*oi')> 
hut on the basis of PravrUh (action), presenting, for all 
men to follow, the atorj of the ‘Perfect man the mm 
who was so perfect thai be coaM onij' be god-icccrnate 

There 13 anintfetcshos discusston of the %flln8 of 
conception of a 'peTHonal god , ofthetheorj* of incar*^®’ 
tionand of the theme of the eternal stmggk between the 
devaa and the asnras which is intimatelj connected in 
Hindu lore with tlieae\oral incarnations of the Abinghtv 
“ Mythology and Poetry ” observes Ur Sundaracfiariir, 
“are twin sisters and have to uso Ibeir own hnguage of 
form and symbol iQ order to suggest tratUg and rcaiutes 
which ore remote from onr normal niind** He rightly 
adds “To understand the Bamaj ana and the Uababharata, 
there is need to undci»tand and luajter the langiuye 
of form and symbol wmch was tiie ancient mhecivonco of 
the poets who made them" Duphasig la ajso laid on 
the necessity of a correct apptt^-iation of the Havana, 
conception He was not a biuto hat a great lopu^cj. 
aa well as a hero a Superman onh , lie repreS'^nted the 
egoistic stage of cvoletion The place of Visvamitra m 
the storv of the UainAiana a part which may he 
desenbed as an aspect of the cosmic force, has been fully 
^ Cluciditcd How he plays at once the parts of Guru rnd 
Devotee to the Incarnate Ijord ii\s been described in * 
touching terms. 
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Apropos the episodes xela-ting to Tataka and Ahalya 
the following comment deserves to be noted , (2.' 
accident that makes the poet confront us m the Bala- 
handa with three types of woman tta', Thataka Ahalya 
and Sita Do they not aland for the three types 
Taroasic, Rajasic and Salvic? The first type admits of 
no salvation, it has to be alam by the Lord The second 
type errs and succamba but has m it the seed ot an 
innate perfection Ahalyi has to be snbjected to 
torment and crusiSxion astho price of her resurrection 
The third redeems the Redeemer himself and the Lord 
weds her m mystic union ’ 

Lovers of the Eitnayana particularly those who 
have not had occasion to hear Mr Sundarachariar’fl 
discourses will, I have little doubt be enabled by a 
perusal of these studies, to perceive more beauty and more 
meaning in the great epic than they ever expected 


Mvhporb, ■) 
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PREFACE 


These studies in theKamayana are based on a series- 
of Jectures delivered in 1944 at Kutnbakonara b''foTe an 
audience of eminent sdiolars. Th(}«:e who listened to 
them hare expressed a deai-re that the\ sljoald appearina 
more permanent form, so that thej* may reach a larger 
public. Other friends of mine at Mulms and elsewhere 
have also encouraged me to unlertaVe the publication. 
In deference tp their dtflire I hare ventjr.d to present the 
lectures in the form of a book of whn a tins is the first 
volume. Though fully aware of its many defects, I 
submit this to the public only tru'stiu^ mat the Icssoua 
of intelligent criticism may make each aUCwoedmg \olume 
less imperfect. 

It has always been my practice to deliver my dis- 
courses in Tamil whether they be for academic bodies or 
for the genera! publtc. In the hojie that they may 
perhaps be of interest to a wider range of readers, they 
are now rendered into Eoglisb. 

To the Hindu, the Bamayana is not a mere Work of 
art. It is an Ihhasa as well It is. «s sacred aa the 
Upanishads themselves. The anthor Ga>s that his work 
is an elaboration and on elucidation of the sublime truths 
in the Vedas. It is quite natural, ho\;cver, that this 
great ancient classic which appeals i. m-iiyof our heart's 
emotions should be approached m d .lerent ways by 
different critics and commentators. V/estern scholars 
and in their Wake, scholars of our own Hnd, have shown 
a partiality for the evaluation of the Itamayaua as a 
mere iK)etic*raasterpicce. In this work 1 have attempted 
to approach the poem from the religious or spiritual 
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point of vie^ 'Without forgetting its purely literary gracM 
and merits 

The book is in two parts The first part is a rapid 
and critical survey of the story of the ‘Ramayana and its 
spiritual and literary import The second part consists 
of note” on various points which arise from the text and 
which would also help to supplement what has been said 
in the first part They may perhaps be considered 
lengthy and, in some places independent On a closer 
examination it will be found that they throw on some of 
the slokaa and episodes of the Cpic a new light from 
passages in the works of other Sanskrit poets and dran)' 
atists who have m different ways dealt with the story of 
the Bamayaoa 

1 have received invaluable help in different forms 
from many a friend m bringing out this book But as I 
behevd that I am only one of the several instruments 
used by Providence for folfilling its own inscrutable par. 
poses, I consider I should bo arrogating too much import 
ance to my own share in it if I were to adopt the usual 
convention of mentioning them by name and expressing 
my gratitude to them Let me therefore be permitted to 
conclude these few words with a slight adaptation of 
Kalidasa s 'Well known appeal 

?T«THT II 


No 3, Qopathi 
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STUDIES IN THE RAMAYANA 

1. GENBSIS or THE RAMA’i A.NA 
SECTION I 
Introductory 

The epic poem of Valnjiki known as the Eamajana, 
holds a unique place in the literary%i3tory of the world 
It IS the sovereign ttlerance of the Indian mmd at a 
supreme moment m the dim past of its cultural evolu 
t\on Ages of tnotal and spiritual striving stiuggUs 
and aspirations the will to the transfigured hfo of 
countless eouls who have passed into silence have 
been woven into its texture Not only does it incarnate 
the past but it lights a lamp which will bathe ages to 
come in its resplendent radiance 

It may, m 'ery truth bo said that no poem ancient 
01 modem, has sunk so deep into the hearts and hi es of so 
manj successive generations of men and ii omen as the 
Ramajana To the Hindus it is much more than a 
great epic poem It is then daily and most popular 
scripture the unfailing means wherebj forlorn and help 
less man femes over the dark waters of existence Ei er 
8UU.C It was written, it has m a scn«8 de«cribedthe whole 
circle of Hindu historj Forthirty centuries and more, 
jt has been the heart a heart, the never failingconscieuce 
of tho Indian people Like the Vodas and the Hpani- 
sluda it presaged and inaugurated a new epoch, la 
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■wkicli the great Vedic and Upamsliadic ideals, lost on 
mountain tops and open only to intellectual Alpme- 
eiclorers were to descend into the valley and irrigate 
the general bodj of humanity lit has presented to the 
Hindu nimd those ideals of conduct and character which 
have ever since been the watch words of the Indian 
striving”) 

• 

It IS remarhable that, from the verj first, the 
Kamayana was intended for and propagated to the 
common people, and jet its glory hes in the fact that the 
very elect find in it the homo of their soul No one who 
13 unfamiliar with Indian conditions can understand 
the part that the Indian ihapsodist or eTpositor has 
played in the development of the conimon Indian mind 
He IS an institution by liimself He is a scholar, poet, 
musician actor, devotee all m one Hundreds of these 
itinerant minstrels have carried tbo lucssago of the 
Eamayana far and wide, till to day there is not a nook or 
corner of this vast continent where it has not penetrated. 
Night after night, m cities ind villages, after the days 
ta'-ks are over, joung and old, rich and poor, high and 
low. men and uomcn gather round him and listen fqr 
hours, intent and rapt, to his stirring recitation" Now 
he reads, and now he sings, and anon ho expounds and 
exhorts, while the more gifted ones carrj their audience 
to snbhme heights on tho wings of music, bj the 
Btrange and new light they throw on the wonted therao.^ 
Eeligion, theologj, morals, metaphjsics, all these crop up 



and find a place in the discoaise. And the T?hole narra- 
tion is enlivened by that gentle and playfnl humour 
■without 'which the loftiest themes ate apt to degeneiate 
into a dteaty infliction. What a marvellous instrument 
oi elevation and enlightenment a great work of art and 
religion like the BamB.yao& can prove m the hands of 
capable narrators ! Thus it »s that the Ramsyana has been 
•daily lived and relived and kept perennially fresh in the 
thoughts and feelings of the Hindn race. Thus it is that 
«7en the humblest and lowest m the bud. not excluding 
«ven tho so-ealled out-caste communities, have been 
initiated into the great national memories and heroic 
ide&la which ib is the atm of the Ramayana to delineate 
and immortalise. Thus it is that the Bamayana has 
served as the great stote-bonse from which the Hindu 
Imight and warrior, king and statesman, master and 

servant, citizen and house-holder, woman and wife have 
derived, each the noblest conception of his or her respec- 
tive duty and function. And thus it is that from time 
out of mmd, there has been running throughout the 
country the shining strand of a common humanity end 
a common calture. 

In Hindu tradition, the deepest significance of the 
Bamayana consists in the (act that it is a synthesis of all 
tho Sastras. It is another Veda and a revelation of 
ultimate truths. In this view tire supreme poet reaches 
a summit where he becomes one with tho philosopher 
and mystic, devotee and prophet, reformer and even man 
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of action Viewing and depicting life and reality from 
so exalted a plane he becomes no mere weaver of dainty 
word fabrics or fair} thought patterns which glitter or 
glisten for their brief delightful hour, but a prime 
director of human evolution and the builder of eternal 
norms And by common consent m India Valmiki 
stands as the head and crown of such transcendental 
poets. 

The world has ever abounded m decalogues and 
codes, injunctions and prohibitions, which seek to 
diaciplme the human will, curbing the coarser and 
stimulating the nobler parts of human nature In spite- 
of their immense vogue man persists m bcingns unregea 
rate as ever Neither alluring pictures of the jois of 
heaven nor lurid pictures of the lorments of hell have 
availed much m putting a break upon the primitive 
human momentum The great problem of mSral edu 
cation IS ever with us But in Valmikis hinds it 
receives a magical solution For so vivid and throbbing 

are bis characters and so compelling their attraction 

[quite apart from the question of the historical basis of 
tbc cpi(>— that the} succeed in effecting a delicate and 
subtle transmutation of* human nature Hindu 
character with all its strength and weakness has deriv- 
ed in the main from thtRanmum and Valmiki has 
shown that poo tr} oau be a Uoral {wwtrof the highest 
order What rivers of henehcence and mercy and "hob- 

have flowed from this wonderful poem I How Iiko 
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a pillar of fire it has been thcfeaidance of the Indian ages, 
hunjanising the grosser and divimsmg the finer human 
material t How 'like a Buhtle perfume it has filled the 
home and the court, the field and* the hall, the bright 
and the dark ' Hoi\ radnnt and pme, spotless and silent 
with a heart of flame and a touch of the flower has been 
■the womanhood it has given biith to' And how noble 
and dignified, chivalrous and heroic the manhood it has 
nurtured and the legion of saints, known and unknown, 
who have sped on Us wings unto the feet of the Divme t 
What vntchery of art is it that has enabled the poet to 
achieve this marvellous dynamism ? 

But what 13 the core and central significance of this 
remarkable poem? Wherein dies its universal appeal ? 
It IS a truism to say that poetry bolds the mirror up to 
nature But what layer or stratum of human nature is 
Act to unveil ? Is it to reflect and inflame to a new 
potency the gro^s outer surfaces of life open to all the 
winds that blow, catching upon them the light of the 
sun and the stirs no doubt, ‘but riven equally by the 
•dread thunder of the Gods ’ Or, is Art to dig deep down 

to our inmost self entom1*ed uithin rock upon rock and 

summon it to a neu resurrection '> Valmiki’s answer at 
anj rate is not m doubt He was no devotee of art for 
art’s sake Art should ever be the servant of man’s 
highest ideals None who has not walked in the twilight 
of the God*' and caUoht the whispers of hca\ en has any 
husinc'^s to dabble in poetry. 
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I’d nineteen centiKies the Christian world has been 
dreaming of the cross, deemmgit the world’s ransom. 
Long previonsly, there had arisen m India a poet-sage 
who had stopped human nature of all its outer trappings 
and vestments only to find inscribed upon the heart of 
man and woman the symbol of the cross > "Know 
thyself, Oh Man’ ones out Valmiki But what a self ’ 
It is a self wedded not to the nursmt of pleasure or 
happiness but to the worship of suEfering almost as an 
end in itself. Man has to drmk the Litter cup and dfink 
it to the lees, and ash for more Thus alone can man 
deliver his Self from hitnseff So understood, the Kama- 
yana becomes much more than an immortal work of att» 
It IS a gospel for the world «i large. As Sister Kjvodita 
has so beautifully put it, it is the world gospel of lov& 
and purity. 


SECTION 2 
The Foot'd Life 

Nothing indeeiKis more charact 0 n«tic of Ih® Hindu 
atl.tnae towarf. Iifs, Ihjn (fio .ienso ot«cutjij that 

the l,.e. and fortune of the gr^ „ 

IhousM an.) h„tor5 Wo Inow noth, about 
the inspired siditcrs of ll.c Veilio [r,|,,„^ ,, ° 
founders of Inhan cnllnrc and « h.ve onli 
glimpses of the great masten of OnanishsU > 
lUnm, nation, lihn Yajnara,.^. An.nl 
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the Bucldacharita of Asvahgoeha which seems at first 
Bight, to be an exception to the general rule, cannot be 
said to be a biograjdiy*of Buddha in the modern sense 
Coming down to later times, the position seems to be 
slightly better though even here legends and stones 
preponderate, where we look for concrete incidents and 
well attested facts. Equally dark is the night that sur- 
rounds the careeis of kings and statesmen generals and 
mihtarj leaders and the many mightj men of action of 
whom Indian History has had its share This pheno- 
menon IS indeed so pronounced that many have attri- 
buted to the Hindu mind a baokruptcj of the historical 
sense , and ancient India seems to differ sharply m this 
respect from ancient China nhich seems early to have 
developed a strongly positive turn of mmd 

Ilecognising as we should that the critical and 
historical sense is largely a modem development the world 
over we hare still to trace the phenomenon described 
oboie to psychological roots deep down m the mental 
make up of the Hindu race rrora earliest times the 
Hindu mind seems to ha\e soared into tn.a'^cendentalism 
as a bird takes to the air It ma\ be that the Hindu is 
but the elder child of evolution and tliat many phases of 
thought an 1 experience ha 1 bepn sounded and left behind 
in the aoonic past of the race. At anj rito it is beyond 
question that the ruling passion of the Hindu spirit, as 
wo know it lias been not to ram waves Cig or smafTin 
tho river of time but rather to stand aside, watch and 
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yana becomes much more than an immortal iiork of art» 
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The Poet’S Life. 

Nothing indeed* IS more characteristic of the Hindu 
attitude towards life, than the den^e ofiscunt} that 
mve^its the Itvfs and fortunca of thf a 

.hou«.,t k„o/noth,n~ 

Iho mflp.r.,1 .mper, o[ the -(eilre ” ' 

fonn^K of In I, an cnltoro Qn,Ueh,v 5 onl> f“T'* 
ghmpsCT of the great maaten of Vn k i ^ fugitive 

on. „k„ An-nfo::!:':’"™ 
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the Baddacharita of As\ahg<wha which seems at first 
Bight, to be an exception to the general i ule, cannot be 
said to be a biogiaphy^of Buddha m the modern sense 
Coming down to -later times, the position seems to be 
slightly better though even here, legends and stones 
preponderate, where we Inch for concrete incidents and 
well-attested fact^ Equally dark is the flight that sur- 
rounds the careers of kings and statesmeri, generals and 
military leadeis and the many might} men of action of 
whom Indian History has had its share This pheno- 
menon IS indeed so pronounced that rnsny hare alrtri- 
buted to the Hindu mind a bankruptcy of the historical 
sense , and ancient India seems to difter sharply m this 
respect from ancient China which seems early to have 
developed a strongly positive turn of nund 

Becognisiog as we should that tho critical and 
historical sense is largely a modem development the world 
over, we have still to trace the phenomenon described 
above to psjchological roots deep down in the mental 
make up of the Hindu race rrom earliest times the 
Hindu mind seems to ba\e sowed into transcendentalism 
as n bird taLcs to the air It mai bo that the Hindu is 
but the elder child of evolution and that man} phases of 
thought and experience had Ixien sounded and left behind 
in the aeonic past of the race. At any ntc it is beyond 
question that tho ruling passion of tho Hindu spint, as 
wo know it, has been not to raise wares big or small m 
tho tivor of time, but rather to stand aside, watch and 



detach itselt from the exhilarating current and look deep 
into its crystal or turbid bed its primeval source, pre- 
destined goal Thus the Hindu has prized thought 
aho\e action, self-effacement above self-assertion, giving 
above taking , silence above speech. It is ohvious that 
such an outlook will entail its own penalties and dangers 
For one thing it has been the primary cause of most of 
the calamities that have o\ertaLeQ the Hindu people 
in the coui'se of their history but likewise it is the salt 
and savour which h^s prescrxed and sustained them 
It seema to carry within it the seed of a life ever-Insting 
and invincible, 

Eenectioos like these suggest themselves mevttabljr 
when we contemplate the life of India’s greatest poet^ 
Valmiki Through and by means of the Kama} ana ho, 
more than anything else has helped to instil and foster 
the spirit and outlook described above into the common 
Indian mind About lus own life we knov, little eveept 
that he was a great Risht, eage and poet nul a 
contemporary of the events he has narrated in }i ({ :c 
In the Uttamkanda (Sirga % slokas in^i) of the 
Itamojma " where Valraiki figures as a character ’’ 
he describes himself as the tenth son )f Prachetas 
and he declares that he has never s^iokon an untruth 
or committed any am in thou„»ht vord or deed and 
that he had performed austerities for rnau} thousand 
join Prachetss is onaat ths names of Varuna and 
Volmill IS litre mado to claim disino parcnlnge 
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(^n the Anusi^aaa farva of the Mahabharata, we 
are told that cnco when lie was engaged in a disputation 
■with God Agni and some sages be cbaneed to commit an 
error of intonation m repeating a Ycdic taxt and his 
antagonists pounced upon him and charged him with the 
foulest of crimes, viz, the rmirder of the Sruti, the 
mother of existence To purify Inmsclf from this sin, 
he sought the grace of God Rndra, who ivb“olved 
him and bles'ed that one day his fame would 
shine through all tbo worlds The story seems to 
have a far Teaching significance The text of the Veda 
and its mmutiao had acquired such a dominion on men's 
minds that tUc spirit within was being smothered and 
estmgnished And it seems to have been the aim and 
mission of ValiuiKi to resuscitAte the spirit of the Vedas, 
emphasise their deeper import for the life and conduct of 
man and transmit it to the multitude in shapes of ever* 
Inmg beauty 

But the most popular version of Valinikis life 
which also seeks to account for his name Valoiiki, mno 
who was delivered out of an ant-hiU) is strangely diffe- 
rent According to this account Vahmki was a Brahmin 
bv birth and carlj in hfc was abandoned by his parents, 

becarneahuntcr and highwavmanand lived by robbing 

and billing One day he chanced to waylay the divine 

, ^^goNamda and called upon him to deliver his alt W 

Aarada bid .nolfung to ciff fm own e'^eept God, tho 
Lord of all, and tlie timo had come for Valmiii to 
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receive this gift of gifts from the sage Narada saw deep' 
into Vaimiki s inner being and perceived that great fires 
were slambenng within him in spite of the life he was 
leading ‘ Well" Said Narada, “Why do you lead this 
sinfal and wicked life? The robber answered — *' Only 
thus can I Support myself and mj family " "But 
answered Narada, ** do yon know that perdition awaits 
you as a result of jonr misdeeds? Have yon ascer 
tamed that jour wif® Slid children will also partake of 
the doom and suffering which will result from your 
misdeeds?* “ Oh certainly," replied the robber in his 
naivete "I have great doubts,” answered the sage, "but 
we will pat it to the test Go home and ask^ourwife- 
aud children. Meanwhile, upon my word I Mill abide 
here till )ou return *’ The rSbber went home accordingly, 
bnt to hts surprise and indignation found that his wife 
and children scornfully spumed the very idea of sharing 
the robber’s punishments The scales fell from 
his eyes and he relracpd his steps to the sage in a 
stupor of disillusionment " Pardon mo Oh sage ho 
said, ‘'Ha> e mercy upon me and set me on the path, 
treading which I will not have cause to regret or 
bemoan ” This was the moment for which Narada had 
been waiting He took the robber by the hand initiated 
him then and there intothodivine name Hama blessed him 
and departed It is also Kiid that, as he was unable to pro- 
nounce the name, the sage asked him lo repeat the word m 
an mv erted form Like a serpent castingoff i ts slough dfd 
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"Valmiki emerge from hj^ old self and plunge into the- 
divme name -with such intensity of aborption that white 
ants came and bnilfc tbeirhill ronnd him, and still he 
did not wake up from his trance After many, many 
years had passed in this wise, his Guru Narada under- 
standing that he had become perfected came again and 
called him. At his word, he woke up and Narada asked 
him to come out of the ant-hill and bestowed upon him 
at the same time the name Valmiki. If there be any 
nucleus of truth in this story, we can understand that 
VnJmiki knew from his own etpenence that oven the 
most sinful and wicked caro withm them the seed of 
immortal perfection, and we can trace to the poet's own 
past the passion for the moral regeneration of men that 
throbs tn theltamajana 

SECTION 3 

Ynlmikl-Nnrnda Meeting 

The Kamajana opens with a description of how it 
camo to be composed and promulgated And the account 
13 one of the most remarkable and illuminating in litera- 
ture. It admits US to the heart of the Indian conception 
regarding the conditions of artistic creation on art 
immortal scale. The sage Valmiki is scaled in his her- 
mitage 'in the forest, evidcntlj lost in thought His 
former Guru, Narada, pa>« him avisit aud is welcomed 
with the honour due to so exalted a personage. But who 
was Narada Conflicting and confusing accounts are to 
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"be met with about him in sacred literature and it is 
impossible to fis his lineaments with an> certamtj. But 
one thing we can confidenllj assert, and that is that he 
has grown to he an arch^tjpe and ideal He is the ver}”^ 
prince and paragon of devotees, he is perfect in knowledge 
and insight, in holiness and divine love The boon of 
immortalitN in the flesh is his Ever he wanders up 
and down the worlds absorbed m the glory of the diMUe 
name and singing His praises to the rapturous notes of 
his Veena Nov he aisits the heivenly worlds and now 
the haunts of men But what is stranger still is that 
he watches o^er the fortones of a, changing world 
with jealous e^es And m every crisis his hand is to be 
felt He IS a proverbial provoker of quarrels, seemiDgli 
trivial, bat reaching ont to profound and e^eQtful issues 
in the unfolding of time By a chance visit here a 
casual remark there, and in a seeminglj pportivcand 
even mischievous niaoner, he gives a new turn to the 
wheel of world-destiny. And whenever a sincere and 
■striving soul is in anguish of spirit he heirs the nn- 
uttered call and hastens to help and quicken Such was 
Valimki’s divine visitant But what silent and agoni* 
sing cry of Valmiki s heart had drawn Narada s footsteps 
in the direction of the hermitage ^ The questions tint 
"N alraiki put to the sage almost immediately siipplv th^ 
answer And here the> are Who, indeed, Oh Sage ! 
on this earth even et the present lime, could be said to 
leenaoTCcl uitli nlllhc wcjUh oF nolile qualities ml 



who could be said to be possessed of mastery and 
prower>s’ who indeed is a knower of the stainless 
" Dharma " and who could be said to be endowed with 
true gratitude ! Who could be said to be truthful in 
speech, film in vows and endowed with proper conduct • 
Who could be said to cherish the well being of all 
creatures equally ' Who could be said to be the 
enlightened one and who could be regarded as the skilful 
and competent one ’ and who the one and sole captivator ^ 
Who could be said to be calm and self possessed and the 
conqueror of anger* Who could be said to be possessed 
of true nia}esty and freedom fromiealousj * Whose wrath 
in battle Oh sage, could be said to fill the very Gods with 
terror ' Thou alone art competent to know and tell 
mo of such a person and great indeed is mi yearning to 
hear of such an one " 

% ff 1 

It IS of vital importanco that we should understand 
the essence and meaning of these questions which form 
roalh one great question, for on it will depend our 
understanding of the Bamajann. 

But a deep comprehension of the first sloka will 
alone put ns in possession of the kej that will unlock 
the doors of the great qncstion itself The first sloka is 
one of the most marvellous and trulj inspired m the 
u hole range of literature It touches our spirit like the 
‘■ilent ox>ening of a sanctuary door and is a fitting 
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prelnde to the wonderful poem itself Its delicate 
•flimplicity, divine freshness, nnflawed rhythm and the 
subtle aroma that arises from it are more to be felt 
than described It sets vibrating rare chords jn the 
•secret places of the heart And throughout the poem 
its grip upon us is to be felt abidingly It may Le 
■quoted and translated as follows • — 





* Valmiki, the great Tapasvi, put an all comprehen- 
■sive question to Narada who ceaselessly delighted m 
Tapaa and Vedic study, who was the foremost of the 
Inowersofapeechandwhowaaaventable prince amongst 
'Silent sages ’ We cannot too strongly emphasise the fact 
that this hrst slola presents to us m a most pregnant 
manner the great ideals of what may bo termed tho 
heroic ages of Indian spintualilj They were summed up 
in the three words Tapas', ‘Monna’ and 'Vak ’ 
And Narada is presented to ns as an adept m all the 
three. We have now to glance at the profound concep- 
tions for which they stand 

What 13 ‘ Tapas The great hjmn of creation, con- 
sidered bj many as the profooadest in the whole of the 
ItigVeda m tracing the genesis of the formed from the 
unformed, of the finite from the infinite, has the 
following mantra 

STK^-Rig 10129 3 “That one 
was bom by the all-might of intension” Hindu 
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■acholars and divines have differed as to the precise 
■significance of the word ‘ Tapas* m this content Some 
have understood by it the divine knowledge, others the 
divine power, and so on Many atones are to be met with 
jn Hindu sacred literature that God himself performed 
‘ tapas ’ for the purpose of doing this or that One thing 
IS clear, the word stands for some ultimate conception 
that defies analysis and presentation. Amongst the 
seven planes of being which are indicated by the seven 
‘ Vjahritis ', we have the ‘ tapo loka ‘ as the sixth m the 
rising gradation and the second m the descent And by 
^ Tapo loka ’ has been understood the world of causal 
being But if * tapas ’ is the first (or according to some 
the penultimate) power in the cvoKing cosmos, inversely 
it Will be the highest term in the ascent of man into the 
god-head 

That IS why so much stress has been laid m the 
Hindu books upon the performance of ‘ tapas ’ for the 
upward aspirant, even m the roost ordmar> duties of life 
It IS thus the essence of cvolulion end lovoltition 

But what IS the summit and acme of ‘ tapas ’ m the 
ascending process? It is ‘mouna’, the final and in- 
expressible silence " This Atman ” says the Upamshad, 
“la silence,” unable to attain which mind and speech 
recoil bafiled *T^nT ^ i 

■We have now to glance at the last term of the tnad, 
^ vak ’ which seems to connote the first evolute oaf of the 
silence It la the Hindu belief that the worlds have 
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been created out of the primeval word ‘ Om and that 
the Vedas aie merely the e’cphcation and utterance of 
that single syllable AVe have again to knock ouir 
heads against one of the ultimate conceptions There is 
the Vedic tert I tuidld. t 

gi’l? II Here A''ak is identified with the 

sapreoiB Brahman How like a literal translation, 
of this ancient Vedic tevt are the opening words of 
St Johns Gospel In the beginning OX as the word 
And the word was with God And the word 
was God Hindu thought classifies the universe under 
four heads or principles viz the gross or the empirical 
the subtle the causal and the transcendental Thus 
there are four degrees or states of consciousness the 
waking CJagrat) the dreaming (Swaina) deep sleep 
(Sashnpli) and the fourth or transcendental (Tunja) In 
the same wa) there aro four grades in Vak or speech 
And this IS stated to us as early as the Rig Veda which 
has the following Mantra ‘ sWnni 

^ I ’ ^ it JTgwn 

n Tour kinds ot speech ba\e been enumerated 
which only Brabmanas iknowers of Bialunan) deep in 
understanding can comprehenil Three of them ate 
hidden in the secrecy of the ca\e It is the fourth kmd 
of Speech that men speak These four kinds ha\c been 
designated as Vaikhan Atadhyama Pnsyanti and Pan 
The lowc‘!t IS A^aikhari and the others arc the subtle 
causal and transcendental aspects In the last analysis 
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vak «tll be the equivalent ot Sara^vati, Sakti and even, 
Jlaja There nia^' be ditferenee of opinion m mattera so 
profound but we have attempted a popular account of 
the matter 'When Nanda m styled as the foremost of 
the knoivers of Vak, we are not merely to understand by 
it that he was a great master of human speech, but that 
he had dived deepest into the realm of creative expres 
Sion and listened to its very heart -beats 

The first verse thus presents Narada to us as one 
who had scaled the highest aommits of the ancient dis 
cipUne and wisdom and become a Guru amongst Gurus 
But how vs Valui\k\ the cjuesUonct characterised > Only 
by the soUtar) epithet * tapasvi At a later stage 
Narada himself was to call ValmiLi a Muni But here 
ValiniLi 18 in the attitude of a disciple towards a master 
and that he was a fit and proper disciple is alone indicated 
bj the word tapasvi There is also a suggestion that 
he \\ as a Tapasv 1 in another sense in that his mental 
condition at the time wos one that called forth 8>mpalhy 
and pity 

It 19 the Hindu belief that all knowledge even 
secular knowledge to bo fruitful has to be imparted by a 
lining teacher to a disciple who is m a receptive frame of 
inmd 

Says the Upsnishad — 

R— 2 
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* The teacher is the anterior form, the disciple the 
posterior, knowledge the coojanction, teaching 
the medium * 

Knowledge m fact is an organic proce&s requiring 
the meeting and conjunction of two spirits Like the 
seed and the field, hke steel and flint or like man and 
woman is the relationship between the teacher and the 
taught In the present case, we have Narada as a 
teacher and Valmiki as a student. Bat what knowledge 
j3 the latter seeking ? The first verse would lead us to 
expect that he is about to aak for the knowledge of the 
Atman or Brahman But how diflercnt are the questions 
that follow ' 

They pose instead the problem ol the perfect man, 
(Nata) of man perfect here and now Valmiki seeks 
not the substance but qualities, not the thing m itself 
but the plenitude of its manifestation in space and time. 
He bankers indeed for the supreme truth, the supreme 
good and the supreme beauty, but embodied m one 
unique person Is there an ideal made real to sense? 
Can the wotj beemne flesh > This is the quest that has 
set him aflame The emphasis in his questions, it has 
to he fntther noted, is on life and action, on Pravritli, 
to use the language of Hindu thought Durinn Bis 
long jears of intense inner seamh and discipline, we 
cannot dooht that he had come face to face with the 
spirit God throned on the snhiiine hy peals of self-isola. 
turn, hut his spirit is seeking jhll. He wants to embrace 



the living moving, Go3 He wants m fact to bmld a 
bridge between heaven and earth, and dreams a dream of 
millennial glory In and through him Hindu spirituality 
was taking its nei^t great step forward The long ages 
■of austerity and silence in forest and cave which had 
blossomed into the Upaniehadic illumination were now 
to culminate m their logical complement and outcome 
m a sublimated humanism The Kamayana is nothing 
if not the Upanishad of man and woman of the glorious 
body of God which is being perpetually crucified m the 
process of the cosmos And the opeumg verses present to 
us the soul of Yalmiki in the tbioes of the great spiritual 
crisis which was to launch him on the new evangel. 
And when Narada le chosen to reveal the saving 
knowledge to him we cannot but infer that he had 
already become the foremost propounder of a new 
pravrilti marga ejnthcsising the depth and intensity 
of a mum ^ itb the life of action and dedication to the 
general good 

thrill ol joy ran through Narada as he heard 
Valmiki«i (Questions The guru is always on the search 
for that particular disciple who alone can be the fit vessel 
of his spirit TVlnt greater questions have ever been 
asked than these, and who could have asked* them but 
YalmiLi ? 

NnrnSa haii founa that particular soul through irhom 
his message of a transmntea prayntti marga could pour 
Itself out on a svailing world, and it was therefore, with 
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sOJQetbmg like ecstas; that he began to answer YaJnnkj's 
questions 

“ Listen, Oh Sage, ’ he said, “ manj and difficult of 
attainment indeed are the qualities thon hast recounted. 
Knowing of one such person I will describe him to thee. 
None else la he than the far-famed Earaa, sprung of the 
race of Ikshvaku Of chastened soul and peerless prowess,, 
shining and Instrons in tnind and bod), he has an 
immovably spirit and is tireless m ruling bis senses 
Possessed is he of the intellect, wise and pure, and of the 
true principle of action and conduct Gifted is he With 
uarivalUd eloquence and power of speech He is the one 
subduer of foes and the grace of his loveliness is perfect 
m every limb Truly is he versed m the knowledge of 
the law immutable and ever he sets his heart upon the 
truth alone Ever he delights m the good and happiness 
of all creatures alike He is endued w ith glorj msighl, 
Btamlesa purity and stirless poise of soul and withal he 
13 wondroas easy to gratify and wm Equal unto all 
like the creator himself, ho sustain'? the worlds and 
represses hostile powers Ho oiior'iters unto all as ho 
ministers to his vecj own and ever he slanda guard over 
universal tighteousness and duty, t,>en as he guards 
and fulfils his own 'Mister is he of the deep import 
of tho scriptures and of all sciences, no less than 
of tho entire science of arms boaereign m inemorj 
and resplendent m genms, ho is Lelosed of cverj one 
Unflagging and buoyant, sweet and gentle, ho has tho 
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vision that sees far and near. Ever noble, ever jast 
in any anil every ^situation he is equally gracious and, 
blissful to behold Even as the ocean is the goal of the 
rivers so j9 he the refnge and home of the humble and 
the good Like unto the ocean jn depth, like unto the 
Himalnjas m firmness, like unto the God Vishnu m 
braverj and valour, in wrath like nnto the fire of the 
world-dissolution, like unto the earth in forgiveness and 
forbearance, like unio the moon eier delightful to see, 
like unto the God of wealth himself m giving, he, the 
darling child of Kausalja.is even like another deity of 
iighteouaness m embodied form ” 

How wonderful is the dream of human perfection 
conjured up m these imoiortal lines The origmsl 
Sanskrit, resonant a$ it is with subtle suggestions and 
echoes defies any adequate rendering into a foreign 
language It has been well-remarked that the human 
race Ins never been able to improve upon the picture 
here presented of llawless, foil-orbed manhood The 
Greek ideal of phjsical beaut) , the puritan ideal of moral 
■sternucss, tlio etliicil ideil of self giMng the philosophic 
ideal of staliilit) andiwisi, the aesthetic ideal of perfect 
beaut), the ascetic ideal of bareoess and Bimphcit) , the 
hero s ideal of the very evlretoe. the mystic’s ideal of 
subhmit), the Nictzschcan ideal of the Superman— all 
these and even a certain dmne common placeness find 
their foLii', and meeting ground in the perfect man 
All the dmhtio are resoUed ami transfigured m him.* 
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Bnt he is no mare handle of qualities and attnbutes ^ 
he IS a supreme person an qnique individual into whom 
the qualities are interwoven But above all he is simple^ 
free spontaneous as a child 

It will be a iiddle to man) that Narada did not 
describe Eama as an incarnation of Tishnn We cannot 
unravel the riddle without understanding the relationship 
between master and diSLiple The Gum opens theejes 
of the disciple, utteis what the latter is dimlv groping 
after and releases latent impnlses stmgglmg for 
expression Butneier does he reveal eveij thing In 
order that the disciple ma) grow and develop he leaaes- 
a large unexplored teiritory which the disciple has to 
conquer and annex b) lua own unaided efforts Thus^ 
it was that although \aiada revealed the perfect man to 
Valiniki and ga\o unto his hands the golden frmt of the 
everlaatmg tree of f leaven the left it to him to Jig foi its 
roots m the empvrean above Thus also ittvas that 
Narada left to Vahmhi himself to discover that even 
greater dream of perfectioo known as bita Two 
marvellous touches alone ;,ivo the clue to her In beaut), 
she was hlc unto Dcvataaya (tho wondrous vUusiotv**-* 
creation of the Devas) and she was the woman N3rl 
and tho verv lift ind soul of R%ma the Kara Nor are 
wo to understaul that Valmiki til) then bad been 
insensitive and blind to the marvel that was Bamn We 
cannot doubt that his mind had been working on that 
very themo when the Guru came to dispel doubts to- 
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give a“3urance and certitude and to kindle the light that 
wa<5 to illumine hia long path 

Having described Bama, Narada proceeded to relate 
m biief the whole story of Rama's life, that which had 
happened and that which was yet to come , and the first 
canto of the poem which contains the sketch is known 
amongst the Hindus ns the Ramayana m epitome and 
considered by them as fruitful and hallowed as the 
entire Ramayana itself The first canto was composed 
doubtless m obedience to a literary convention which 
obliged e\ety epic poet to give at the ver> outset a brief 
aumraar} of the wbo'e storv The first canto strikes in 
a truly maricllous racisaic all those notes of simplicity, 
Bweetnes'^ strai^htDess and magical rhythm that will 
meet U3 throughout the great poem Raving blessed 
Valmiki Narada took his leave 


SECTION 4 

Birth ot‘ the Pir^st Slokn and A-fter ~ 
Silent and brooding sat Valmiki in the hermitage 
after 'NaraJa bad departed and after a short while 
betook himself to the banks of kho Taniasa the stream 
which flooNcd at no great distance from the holj Ganges 
But, as lie went, hts heart sang within him and his feet 
hardlj toiiched the groutil ' Behold ’ said he on seem" 
the river, turning to tho disciple at hand ' Behold how 
pure and slainloss thesa waters arc to day f How 
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ravishing, pellucid and sciene ho^ they look like the 
very hearts of the good* Here ha\e I resolved to take 
my bath ” 

What new bom rapture is m the oods to-day* 
What stillness that touches the spirit with secret fires * 
Wh\ does Valmiki roam and linger for long hours for- 
getting the dailv bath and eyeing every dreaming tree 
and langbing flower and the \ery grass beneath the feet 
as if they wore the vestal robes of a new consecration 1 

What we are within, that we see around ns 
Valmiki had received the supreme initiation from 
Narada , the name that cleaves at a stroke *' the knot of 
the heart " had been whispered into his ears And the 
wave of JO} that swepthis entire being broke all barriers 
and communicated itself to all around him 

And as Valmiki feasted his eyes on c\er} new 
wonder that the woods disclosed, he chanced to espy a 
beautiful pair of Krauncha birds that were 'sporting in 
amorons dalliance Gay and shining and sleek they 
were and so sweet and tender ^vas their cooing that the 
sage could do nothing but stand and uatch, rapt m a 
reverie of bliss But at that very moment a cruel 
fowler aimed an arrow at Iho he bird and sent it rollin" 
and^ ritbmg lo the ground Thereat the female bird 
Was sore stricken and nailed long and disconsolately. 
The sight was too much for the Bsshi to bear and he 
burst out half unconsciously •• Since thou, Oh wicked 
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liunter, didst slay the male bird infatuated with passion, 
thou shalfc not thrive and fare for length of da>s,” 

m (5ni^ nfesi iqiTOj ^war-wwi: i 

sjcJirNlf^gwt^iK 31^: iET>tirlfeaK « 

Hardly had the nords escaped his lips when the 
Sage caught himself and it occurred to him that he was 
■apeahing in a new manner ' What is this ' , he reflected, 
*' that has been wrung out of my heart shaken with grief 
on account of the bird ? Reflecting again and again he 
resolved that he had spoken a new language, the langu- 
age of poetry Turning to his disciple Bharadwaja, ho 
said These woids of mine array themselves naturally 
in feet u hich have an equal number of sj liables and they 
have a ihythmic time pace which mingles and, molts into 
the general cadence Let what is born of my gnef 
hecotue henceforth a bloLa ’ 

^ VT^g llFTOt II 

Having perfoimed his ablutions in the iivoi, he 
returned to his hermitage followed bj the disciple But 
as he returned and oven afterwards Ins heart was full 
only of the rending spectacle he had w itiiessed m the 
forest and again and again his thoughts revolved round it 
At this juncture the great Brahma, the Crpator of 
•the worlds, entered the Ashrama, and Valmiki worshipped 
Inm in wonder and reverence But even the august 
presence of Brvhma could^ not hit the shadow that lay 



on bis heart and inwardly he felt a churning withm him: 
and he groaned m spint. thinking “How wicked of that- 
sinful wretch’ How lost was the fowler to sense and 
feelmg 1 How indeed could he slay the sweet voiced bird, 
all innocent and onoffendiog as it was ?” The arrow shot 
by the hunter had lodged itself m the deep heart of 
Yalmiki and made it tremulous with all the Eorrow and 
snffering of existence In the episode of the Krauncha 
birds Valmiki saw the microcosm of the human problem. 
Yalmiki, no less than the Buddha, was seared hi the evif 
and miserj of the world Bat he approached it from a 
different angle and his solution differs strangelj from the 
Buddha's 

The Lord Brahma, looking deep into Valmiki s ej'cs, 
spoke smilmglv and said “ Cease t Oh sage' cease this 
musing of thine It was by mj will that thou gaiest 
utterance to that new mode of speech Do thou sing in 
this new metre the whole story ofEama even as thou 
hast heard it from Narada What is knoim and what 
IS unknown in the Inesof Bama and Sita and of the- 
Bakshasa hosts , u bat is plain and what is hidden , ea erj - 
thing shall he revealed to thee h) mj grace and every 
word of thine shall be the truth and nothing but the 
truth ^And as long ns the mountains and rnera endure 
on the face of the earth, so long shall th} poem lire 
amongst the children of meb And so long &halt thou 
also dwell m all mv worlds*’ HaMng spoken these 
w ords Brahma \ anishcd then and there 
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On receiving the command and benediction o£ 
Brahma, the sage YalmiU set himself to explore 
and envisage the new world he was to body forth In 
utmoskpurikj and prayer he consecrated himself to the 
task With senses indrawn and mind subdned he wrap- 
ped his spirit in fold upon fold of meditation 4°^ 
plunging deep in Yoga he kindled within himself the 
flaming inner eye that beholds them\sterie3o£ existence, 
even the eje of Dharma that immutable la\Y uhich 
builds up the uorlds and go\erns alike the motion of the 
suo and the stars and the pettiest muJents of everyday 
life Anl he \isualised on the whole and m eaeij detail, 
the entiio stou of llama and Sita and of Hanuman and 
La^ ma and all tlie rest of them And ho saw them all 
o'enastlie' were m actual life laughing and talking 
griQ% mg and enjoying acting and interacting but each 
treading his or her own straight or tortuous path in the 
vale of life And only when the whole had fused 
itself m his mind into one ^loutn^ picture and was 
‘ moMng and breathing did he l>egio to translate it into 
rh\ me and word and sound Thus indeed did \ almiki 
of linmnoiis soul compose the great Banianna svnthe 
Btsing the fourfold norms of life viz desire uealth, 
duty and final release , end it is even like the ocean, 
unfathomable a aeritabJestore liouse of gems ■” 

Ilaung composed the Btmayona the poet bethought 
lumccif as to bow he should publish it Now there were 
m Ins hermitage Kusa anl liaaa, the tuo sons of Kama 



l)Om there and bred up and educated by Valmiki himself 
They weie^vjseand beautiful beyond compare, and were 
learned m all the Vedas and Sastras, and their \oiees 
were divinely s^eet and rich Them Valmikt taught to 
sing the whole poem m the appropriate manner bo 
exquisite and perfect \ras their rendering and bo deeply 
did they entei into its very spirit that its fame soon 
reached the eats of Rama himself At his bidding his 
own sons whom be knew not then, recited before the 
assembled court the story of his own wondrous deeds 

Righllj understood, the accouot of the transforma- 
tion of Valmiki, the Mum, into Valmibi the poet, inaj 
justly be regarded as one of the immortal stonea 
of literature and history Outwardly speaking, 
there seems to be a gulf an impassable golf, fixed bet- 
ween the life of the Mum and that of the poet 
The Mum goes awa> from life Hr-> is 

the life moral, contemplate e, illuminated, and his 
chief instruments are the will and the mtelhgenco 
upon which he imposes the jokeof a relentless dis-iphne 
VTiat shall he do with the feelings and emotions^ To 
him thev are hat a morbid tfrcrcsccoce which tends to 
deflect the current of the pure will and have therefore to 
he subjugated and outgrown 

The poet, on the other hand, flushes and quners 
w ith every throb of life He enters mto and oven hallows 
-every form and phase of experience His mmd is a 
thousand stringel lyre catching the .trilh and wails, the 



sob^ and peals of ibe human heart onlj to retnm them 
m poignant echoes The feelings are the golden stuff" 
of his workmanship 

Valraibi, through long strenuous } cal s had doubtless 
achieved the perfection of the ascetic disciphne" and 
endeavour But had he insisted on stilling his emotions 
into Nirvana f "When he asks Narada to tell him of a 
perfect man, we hear a new crj, the crv of the feeling 
element m him seeking for its own heaven and beatifica- 
tion His spirit was bathed in great new eddies of joy when 
he heard from the hps of Narada, of Rama the perfect 
man In that frame of mind bo went out for his day’s bath 
and for the first time m his life the touch of CTtemal 
nature (juickena him like fingers of fire Nature seems to 
him the translucent faiij raiment of the Loid From 
ovc-j corner TIis face ^leeps and from over\ nook calls his 
wondrous flute' But alas* the diMoe Ananda 19 
distilled out of the deadliest poison and none who shrinks 
from the latter can possibly drink of the former Not 
Without touching the feet of the Lord planted m the 
abjsscs, cm man behold His face serene lost in the 
cloud lands of glory And so it was that the arrow that 
whiTzt d from the hand of the hunter and found tho heart 
of the bird, likewise hurled Valmiki from his precipice of 
giddy delight into a seething night of the soul whei^m 
he plumbed the dumb agony of the uorld heart But the 
ihr,mi--s aoon shuered and burnt into the white h'rht of 
V n w day Tho coming of Brahma the creative spint 
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the sign and promise that the spirit of Valmikim its 
Tecoil had tapped the very source and fountain head of 
existence And it is as if Brahma said to him, "Mj sod, 
1 know the balm for thy ailment It will be cured only 
by song and new creation ” The Primeval Poet, as 
Brahma has been called m the Hindu hooks, Him'^clf 
■summons Valmiki to recreate his personalitj as also the 
world in which alone it coulddive and move and have 
its being 

In the face and mien of the god*man and god- 
woman, Rama and Sita, that he has created, v\e can re- 
cognise something of the radiance with which he himself 
emerged from his pertlons pilgrimage to the Source, 
And m Ravana, the ten headed monster and Prince 
of darkness, can w« not equally recognise the presence 
that haunted the secret chamhors of night which 
Valtniki’s spirit had to tread ? 

Bat who are these other shapes, friends, comrades 
helpers, Hanumati and the monkey hosts ^ Where did 
Valm'kisee them^ Snrel), in some world that inter- 
penetrates oar own 

Bntbotorc these shapes md presences, Gods and 
demons, can bo projected on on esternal canvas, they had 
6rst to bo separated from Vnlin.hi's own being and 
endowed with flesh and blood This is the meaning of 
Valmik, betaking himsdf to Yog, before he produced 
hi s great poem. 
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Tie Kamayana js thus neither more nor less than 
■the spiritual rebirth of Valmiki himself, a rebirth TYhich 
JS made permanent and imperiahable by the expression. 
A poem so evolved no mete ornament or decoration to 
Jife , it IS the voice of life itself m all its profundity. 
It becomes a Sadbana for the human soul, a way of sal- 
tation and a star bnilt ladderof ascent to the supreme. 

We should miss the whole significance of the stftty 
af we were to conceive of Valmiki as escaping’ from the 
dread reality of life into an Utopia peopled with shining 
phantoms and luminous shadows * Eveiy word of thy 
poem shail be true," said Brahma to him The Poet is 
as much a creator of truth as of beauty He releases by 
his song the very heart and core of existence And the 
Eamayana, the age-long treasure of the Hindu people, 
may, if rightly used, prove the spiritual renewal of a 
world, torn m every limb distracted to madness, 
clotching at shadows apd wandering in a very nioht of 
the Gods 



2 THE THEME OF DIVINE INCARNATION 

The theme of the Bamayanais absolutely the loftiest 
and grandest that any epic poet ever attempted The reve- 
latiOD of the Supreme Dmne in a human setting is the 
central aim of the whole story The figurB of Rama as 
the mcamite- Vishnu is woven through and through 
the poem and if this motif iS torn out or treated as alien, 
the entire atrocture would crumble to pieces But it 
must also be admitted that the picture promised to ns 
in the Namda Valmili prologue was something very 
different It was the perfect man and not incarnate 
God that we were led to ‘expect When Narada 
declared With authority that it was possible for man to 
be perfect here and now and that Hama had achieved the 
full-orbed perfection we seemed to listen to the human 
hope and the human gospel in full toned grandeur And 
likewise wo understood that the crown which crowned 
the head of Rama was for e%ery single human being and 
not the privilege of a solitar' individual descended 
from supernal realms 

At the very outset of the story therefore we are kco 
to face with a puzzle and n paradox and the poet seems 
to commit a \o!te face in starting his story at the divine 
pole of existence Why ne ask oacsekes the God man 
instead of the JIan God ’ It is not surprising that some 
ha\e attempted to cut the gorchm knot by the theory that 
a face of ilirmlty has been sniiccposed by some liter hand 
on an older and decidedly human pattern And there arc 
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others who wduld hastilj* condemn the whole procedure 
as an outrage upon poetio art Is it indeed so, or may 
there not be deeper factors m the light o? which the 
seeming blemish should be reckoned as the high audacity 
and tLiumph of a diviner art ^ The question is of crucial 
importance and deserves careful study 

First of al I let us not foi^et that in Narada s descrip- 
tion of Eama, hints and touches abound which suggest 
that he is cast in divme proportions Thus Rama has 
been likened to various Gods, to Vishnn, Brahma 
Dhatma and so on But likeness la not identity and the 
hiatus referred to already still persists 

The divinity of Rama may also be attempted to be 
justified by the characteristics and differenti'B of super 
manhood The supicme hero is one who mcarnates the 
highest ideals which the human mind can envisage The 
entire universe has m some sense to be the theatre of his 
action. Otherwise ho would besiraply heroic and not the 
plenitude and perfection of heroism itself The greitest 
hero cannot but be nniversil He must of necessitj 
transcend the limitations of tune and space The whole 
unnorse acts through him and flows through him He 
is tho spotless mirror m which the very heart and depth 
of existence are reflected If all these characteristics are 
to bo brought out m the character of Rama, the poet had 
perforce to adopt symbols and guises such as he has 
done 
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Or we can look at the problem from still another 
point of view "When Valmiki asked Narada for a perfect 
man here and now, was he not asking for God himself in 
flesh and blood? And what is God but a name for that 
plenary perfection which we are fated to seek, which 
courts newer and newer definitions and seems to recede 
the more, the nearer we approach it "When man 
climbing out of mortality achieves (or thinks be 
achieves) the summun. boniivt, does he not in a sense 
become one with Divinity itself f The goal beipg posited 
as attainable, every single soul completing the journey 
may be regarded as an incarnation m the final ■stages of 
the inarch 

While considerations like these maj reconcile us 
to Valmiki a delineation of Bama as an Aratar the fact 
still stares us in the face that Bama is presented as an 
incarnation m a very different sense He is not a mere 
human soul ascending into blessed regions after ages of 
struggle and effort but he is the unique Divine who has 
descended from the realms of everlasting light and bliss 
out of his own infinite grace It seems to ns that the 
kcj to the solution of the problem is imbedded deep m 
the religious consciousne'^a of man In his effort to 
penetrate the cosmic roysterv, man has erected many 
t>pesaiid8jrabolsof the Di\me foradoration nuchas 
the transcendental God the immanent God and the 
persona! God not to mention many others louer down 
ID the scale 
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Clothed m the light of light and lost in the secrecy of 
secrecy, the transcendental Ood satisfies the human 
pasSion for the sublime But spiritual Titans alone can 
■wend their way to his Bhtine and to the ordinary eye his 
light IS little distinguishable from darlmess The imma- 
nent God ministers to onr passion for heroism He 
plunges into limitation by an original act of self-immola- 
tion He breaLshimself into a myriad fragments and yet 
inhabits and ensouls each tiniest thing The cogmic 
process is his passion play and that wonderful hymn of 
the Rig-Veda, the Jhiroaha Sukta celebrates in mystic 
Btrains the glory of the primeval sacrifice by which the 
one became the many 

Both these conceptions leave unoccupied large areas 
of the human heart and it is precisely here that the 
personal God makes bis throne He istho indispensable 
Jink and mediator between the transcendental and the 
aramanent God Likewise is the personal God the 
mediator between God and man It is His glory and not 
His defect that the personal God is made of the very stuff 
of which we are made In His arm alone can the weary 
-and heavy laden find rest and solace DoUj^hty mannerg 
of the spirit may plunge into the abj sscs of the imma- 
nent or plough the uncharted seas of the transcendental , 
the Buaple human heart craves the blissful touch of the 
living God alone 

The iloctnoG of incarnation appears full blown m 
the Gita and presupposes a longantecedent history The 
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epoch between the close of the ancient Upamshads anJ 
the-nse of Buddhism — very imperfectly illnmmated yet 
by historical research-— seems to have been marked by 
great democratic movemeDta in the evolution of Hindu 
religions thought and the gospel of the Bnddha himself 
may Jiave been only one extreme issue and form of the 
prevalent spirit It waa m that age that there grew up 
the beautiful and profound doctrine of Nara and Nara- 
yana, the human and the Divine soul The supreme 
Brahman according to this School split Himself into two^ 
VIZ, Nara and Narayana who together constitute a 
mystic unitj in duality They are ever engaged m bear* 
mg the burden of the worlds Each needs the other foi 
his fulfilment and fruition God is as mneh compelled 
to seek man as man has to seek God And where is mac 
to be sought except on the earth? By inward necessity 
Barajana has to become Bara and give chase to man, 
ho^ ever much he may sedk to flee or fight his Divine 
pursuer It may sound paradoxical, but nevertheless it 
may bo true chat the perfect man is but Narayana 
crucifiti In other words the dynamic Divine ig the 
human ptifcct 

\\ e may remark m passing that there is nothing m 
the theory of incamatjon which need exasperate the 
critical intelligence The mjsten of divine self-limitation 
will ever haunt us in every eolution of the world 
problem 

The Bamayana seems to us to be the supremo 
evangel of the doctrme of Kara and Naray ana Not that 
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13 the prodnct of any narrow Bectananism but that 
TatmiKi sang from a spUere where be was face to face 
at orice with the glory of Godaod the glory of roan And 
his poem becomes the gospel of God and man m one 
The ascending soul of Nara and the descending soul of 
J^arayana are but twin aspects of one truth and one 
.reality The perfect hero is a unity of Nara and 
Narayana He la the fountain of barma and grace. If 
Valmiki had merely painted Rama as a perfect man he 
could at best have evobed the image of a static divinity 
like Yudishtira or Bhishma tn the Mahabharata whoso 
light may warm but would not kindle "With magic 
msigbt he has chosen to paiot the dynamic diTino and to 
do so he had to start at the God jiole of existence Tho 
whole of Hmda history bears witness to the soundness 
of tho method adopted and Rama has hence become not 
merely a perfect man but a saviour and redeemer 

Nor can it be objected that the dootnne of mcama- 
tiou shuts the door on human hope and perfectibility It 
xs rather the divine seal upon mans mdaite possibilitiei 
It wouldbo equally a mistake to think that to an incar- 
nation tho pains and penalties of earth life are no more 
than a dream and a plaj The finer tho organisation 
tho more exquisite the suffenng The most delicate 
strings give out the most poignant notes and the gross- 
ness of human life falls apou the A^ata^ not lightly bat 
ten fold 

Let nsnso to a higherplanestj]] God and man, eart'i 
cind heaven, hero and Avatar. RakshasaAEy? 



are these but man made partitions and barriers? "Where 
does any one term of the pairs end and the other be^n t 
Are we not walking m a labyrinth of words which are 
convenient symbols of what we want to suggest, but 
have to be discarded at a certain stage 9 even those 
Who look askance at God and religion may seek to under- 
stand Valmiki by supposing that be is speaking a parti- 
cular art language and no more To overthrow all 
bamcTS and partitions to empty the hosts of heaven 
upon earth, to awing wide the gates of heaven and 
invite all mankind to enter, to inform God with the- 
huinan clement and man With the Divine, to smg the 
marriage of heaven and earth , this and nothing Jess it- 
the aim of Valmiki Let ns not be eogroi^ed too much 
in the ntual , let aa listen to the music itself 



3 THE BAL,AKANDA 
Mythology and Poetry are twin sisters and have to 
use their own language of form andsjmbol in order to 
suggest truths and realities which are remote from our 
normal mind, and no race has evolved a more bewildering 
variety of myths than the ancient Hindu race Abso- 
lutely the giandesfc of these myths is undeniably that of 
the eternal duel between the Devas and the Asuras, 
Gods and Titans It runs like a seam through the 
entire structure of Hindu art and thought The pheno- 
mena of day and night the drama of the seasons, the 
oyelcs of evolution the moral and spiritual drama of the 
individual life ba\e all been sought to be rendered m 
terms of this central idea Whatever its primitive 
roots, 170 dnd that e\eQ id the most ancient times it 
became a key turned on all door«», Adhibhantio, Adhi- 
daivic and Adhyatmie The conception of Deva and 
Asura has gone on refining and rarefying and if we con- 
jure up child like pictures of terror at the mention of the 
word Hakshasa in the Raraayana. we should be com- 
mitting a criminal error Modern “cholara are a«^eed 
tint the Vedicmyth of the war between God and Titan 
permeates the Bamayana through and through, and they 
have sought to traco the mam characters and leading 
features of the storv to Vedic prototypes We may also 
recall that one of the PhvaaasloLas prefixed to the 
Bamayana itself runs as follows 
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“When the supreme Lord who can he known, 
only through the Vedas incarnated as Eama son of 
Dasaratha, the eternal Vedas also took shape as the 
Eainayana ’’ 

But we must remember that m the hands of out 
poet the myth of Deva and Asura has assumed propor- 
tions of grandeur and sublimity never attained before 
If we look closely into every character of the Earaajana, 
animal, human or Rakshasa there is a delicacy of 
touch, a profound psychological insight and an intensity 
of the personal life which makes them each in bis 
own way, a supreme person The great myth of God 
and Asura is at the very white heat of exaltation and 
expression 

To understand iheRftmayana and the Mahabharata, 
therefore, there is need to understand and master tho 
language of form and sjmbol which tiasthe ancient 
inheritance of the poets whom'ide them Time was not 
BO long ago when European students of Indian ait re 
pelled by what the} considered the mult pin. tv of limbs 
of Hindu Gods, and Goddesses dubbul the whole of 
Indian painting and sculpture as barbarous and grotesque 
A deeper understanding however soon bc,,aii to prevail 
and restored Indmn \rt to its rightful place asone ottho 
Eopreme fruits of tho hnimn (.cnras A similar process 
of edacation m the teehniqno and deuces of Hindu 
mjtholosical forms is needed for the children of the west 
who aro in tune with thonmdo mind if they are at all to 
Ece through the toil of a poem file the Ramayana. 
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We are very far from sog^gesting that the poem as 
-A whole IS bat the piodacfc and figment of the amagi- 
native genius of Valmtki He bitneelf tells us at the 
very outset that he is going to narrate a great ‘Akhyana 
^oonecteci with the royal family of Manu and Ikshvaku 
•No genius however great, can spin out so stupendous a 
-creation out of the mere void The great line of 
Ikshvaku and Raghu at its highest point of efiiorescence 
must have given birth to heroes and heroines whose 
lives and deedi must have seemed to their contempora 
ries as the verj forms and faces of the Divme And the 
national mmd must ha\o gone on dreaming and brood 
\ng ovei them til! at Ust arose a mighty poet who 
threw the whole story into forms and symbols and 
language of everlasting beaut) To the c>o of faith — 
which Valrniki is able to kindle in hss hearers more than 
most — Bama and Lakshmaua Sita and Hanuman and 
the rest of the great gallery are invented with more than 
objective leahty btill can the de^ot^-e see them feel 
them, and talk with tbem if he has tin. lequisite purity 
of heart and will But even they who are devoid of 
such fenours of tho heart may well eater through 
the Bamayana into n moral aod aesthetic millenmum, if 
■only they find the right gate of approach 

With this initial clearmg of the ground which 
seemed to ns to be csientia? we may proceed to the 
poem itself 

It IS very remarkahic that tho Ramayana begins and 
-•ends— leaving aside the Uttarakanda for the moment-— 
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•with, a grandiose picture of Utopia. The p oet start ? 
with a description of the gl ory that was Ayodhya, 
sovereign city ot tbe K^ala kingdom^ And^ so beautif at 
and grand is the description that it deserves to be ranked 
with the most brilliant gems of world literature Like a 
great anthem, it rises, Dote npoq note, and melody npon 
melody till the whole seems to float m a very heaven of 
wonder and joy. 

To Valniiki, Ayodhya is the very sanc tnary o f the 
earth, it is the eternal city of hisdreams, ctutfas dei He 
loses himself m its broad spaces and noble flower strewn 
paths, its soaring mansions and gay pennons, the gor- 
geous magoiflconco of its bmldio^s, and the beauty and 
symmetry that was visible even m the minutest 
detail 

And the city os a whole seemed as some fairy crea<»- 
tion, eien like the aerial car of the perfect Siddhas 
roaming m the skies The lyric passion that speaks m 
every line of the description inevitably suggests, that 
the poet must have seen it realised m a large measure, 
somewhere, somewhen. Bat even regarded as an ideal- 
ised picture it IS profoandly significant of one of the 
elements of Valmiki's attitude to life. He is seeking to 
impress upon us, the great troth, that it is only in sar- 
roundmgs and environments of great heautv, that the 
life of man can put forth its fairest blossoms. The 
outer reacts npon the inner and stamps upon it, its own 
visage of Dghnos or graco. We have only to think of 
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out mammoth modern cities, where humanity lies 
heaped and huddled m physical and moral swampa, to 
read aright this great lesson But the cit) beautiful is 
only the base and bottom of the wholo structure 

What about the bodies and minds and souls which 
Ajodhya housed and nurtured? Even grander is the 
picture that the poet draws of the human elements 
of the city Perfect, and well formed in limbs wore 
the} all, man and woman alike , and m the entire 
length and breadth of the vast citv there was not a 
single ugly or deformed being They had all the 
features and grace and symroelr} ot tbo Greek Gods 
They wore beautiful attire and were decked in shin- 
ing ornaments Every homo smiled uith opulence and 
plenty and every hoube holder had a rich store of worldly 
possessions Poverty seemed to have b“cn banished and 
none was there who was stricken down by fate It 
was as if a tidal wave of thevorj joy of life swept the 
city always and for ever The arts and sciences had 
likewise penetrated into every nook and corner to such an 
extent that every one in Ajodhya was a scholar and 
savant Every mind was disciplined and there was not 
a trace of monopoly or privilege m the possession of the 
highest knowledge 

A human being may bt perfect in bodi and have a 
plenitude of earth’s stores ho maj be a living ency- 
clopaedia and jot ni-ij bo on n level with the brute Tie 
fitriMiig to e\coed hirascir, the search for aa ideal gooj 
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and truth, the thirst for perfection, it is this which gives 
man the soul And Valmiki makes it wondrous clear 
that the citizens of Ayodhya, were not mere bodies and 
minds, but they were souls m the highest sense of the 
term. In the whole of Ayodhya one could not meet 
with a single Nasthika The word connotes not atheism 
m the modern sense, hot the absence of faith in some 
supreme principle, God, or sonlorDharma that abides 
forever and ever and is the centre and circumference of 
all existence Crowning his description of the men and 
women of Aj odhi a the poet tells us m a mincalous Ime : 
^ yiiytcn: i 

"All the men and women of Ayodhya were wedded 
-to the unswenmg pnrsuitof the eternal path They 
were robed in modesty and silence, and in exalted 
liehaviour High, uplifted m cooduct and character they 
were faultless and radiant like Mabarishis themselves” 
No translation can reproduce even a shade of the infinite 
suggesliveness of the original Never did a single verse 
concentrate purer ecstasy of utterance. This then is the 
high destiny that the poet promises for every individual 
man and woman, to become a Mahanshi m this very life. 

The head and crown of Ayodhya was its king, 
Hasaratba and his noble band of eight ministers, t\hosc 
Tcrj names are poetic and suggestive to a degree The 
primary importance of the kingly function has always 
been realised in llmdn India to such an extent that nn 
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old adage runs — Like Lid», like subjects ” Even tlie visi- 
tations of nafcare were attnbnted to the lapses of the 
king There is enough m the Eamajana itself to 
warrant the mow that the Hindu king was anything bnt 
an uncontrolled autocrat and that the people had an 
honourable and potent voice m the affairs of state But 
here, we are not concerned with 8\stems of politj, 
nor withValraiki as the apostle of an} particular sjstem 
like monarchy Ot democracy We must also remember 
that Valmiki was weaving his pattern u ithm the frame- 
work of hi5 time and age We aro concerned only with the 
heroic stature of Dasarathaaskmg and individual From 
the earliest times there has been a strong current of 
Indian thought, stressing the glory of the active life 
The hou5e holder u as evalted above the ascetic And the 
king bcaimg upon his s.houldcrs the burden of a house 
hold, vast and teeming as his kingdom v as considered, 
as the very jocarnation of the active life at its highest 
point of intensity, and as carrvmg the noblest trust 
possible for man And the ideal Ling came to be regarded 
•as more of a hero, more of a sage and ascetic than the 
grtatest doiolco or sicmt or Dasaratba was an ideal 
king m tins sense and was tho\erv sun that lighted 
Ayodhya’s firmament 

W’e may cast n glance at the salient features of 
Ynlmiki’s Utopia It is n mingling of human and 
diMne clcrocnls in one Man must drink his fill of the 
jo%s of earth before reaching his greatest heights Tq 
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ase the langaage of Hioda psychology, his Aiioajnaya» 
Pranamaya and ^lanomaya kosas or sheaths mnst bo 
developed to the fall, before hts soul can manifest its 
sublime glory There is nothiog even m the most 
advanced gospels of modern democratic humanism that 
need be regarded as any improvement on Valmiki’s 
picture The strident note of individualism as an end in 
itself IS no doubt absent But every sane thinker is 
bound to regard it as the voice of anarchy itself True 
also, that the institution of caste is present m this 
Utopia but it IS shorn of revolting features and is no 
mote than a soiereign principle of social harmony 
Valmiki's vision of a new earth, thus compares 
fayourablj with any other of its kind, ancient or 
modem But his new earth is domed by a new heaven 
even more glorious In the Vedic phrase, man is the son 
of mother earth and father heaven Any scheme, which 
seeks to base mm upon earth alone is foredoomed to 
failure and will only end m breeding a new race of 
monsters In proportion as man succeeds in banishing 
from bis view the stirs and showers of heaven, m such 
proportion will the ab>sst>» below the earth np open, and 
belch forth torrents of fire and flame 

But Utopias matter little by themselves It is the 
passion which burns mthe vision, and the eloquence 
and mtensitv that speaks in the expression, that make 
them Rink deep into as And it is hero that Vnimtki 
shines as the very overlord of the Utopian realm. 
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His purpose m coufKSuling us with such a picture 
■at the very opening is obvious enough He keys our 
imaginatjon to the highest pitch and prepares us for 
■what 13 to follow The description of Ayodhya is thus 
the facade of the great fane which is to house human 
gods and goddesses and ss such it is nobly and 
e-^quisitely wrought 

The poet ue^t presents us the picture of the great 
Aahvamedha or horse sacrifice peiformed bv Dasaratha, 
and m order to understand its place m the story, we have 
to glance at a certain unique conception in the Hindu 
view of life In this view, every man who comes into 
the world, comes burdened with a five fold debt, (some- 
tunes it IS stated to be three fold ) He owes a debt to the 
Gods who keep the worlds going he owes a debt to the 
Hishis, the inspired seers of knowledges he owes a 
debt to his own ancestors whose love tingles in 
every drop of his veim he owes a debt to human beings 
in general , and finally ho owes a debt to all creatures m 
the world Every man has in his life time to pay off 
every one of these debts and be, who fails to do eo, is 
held guilty of heinous sm Tho debt to the Gods is 
redeemed by worship, vows, austerities by everything m 
f'\ct, which 18 the off spring of the religious instinct in 
man The second debt w discharged by study, disciplme 
knowledge and reverence The third is discharged by 
begetting a son m the bonds of holy wedlock and 
•contmnmg the line of the ancestors The debt to 
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man has to be paid off by charity and gifts and 
nnselfish deeds of e\ery kind The last and final 
debt has to be paid by feeding and cherishing the 
birds of the ait and the beasts of the field Onlj^ 
after paying off every one of these debts is any one free 
to pursue the call of hiS own soul And the discharge 
of every one of these debts was reckoned a Tagna , and 
every man is of necessity obliged to perform the five 
great Yagnas The Word Yagna is often mistranslated as 
sacrifice But reallv it means isacred action The 
heart and essence of Tagna is Shraddha and 
Shraddba is that attitude of the mmd and soul which is 
bom of the commingtmg of faith, consecration, abstm* 
ence, austerity, adoration and holiness And it Regards 
the tbng to be done as the highest end and aim open [to 
a man The conception of the fivefold sacrifice is one 
of the noblest and moH comprehensive conceptions of 
human duty ever formulated It reminds man of how 
inevtricably his lot is mterwoven with that of everything 
else In the world , and of how mao has ever to keep 
before him this stupendous fact of interdependence In 
a sense it is worship bv man of the whole universe 
In tho light of this conception we can undetslanl 
how tottnroa in mina, a nghteons anii high-sonled km" 
like Dasajatha meet have felt when it fleemed practicllh 
certain, that tho illustrious line of Mann and Ikshsako 
, was to die with him. The fact of his being child-lcas was 
not merely a peat imsfortniio to himself and his people. 
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it wag a great sin in that he had not succeeded in pay- 
ing off his debt to his forefathers Long did he brood upon 
this and had fruitlessly undei^one many vows and hard- 
ships And as the years passed by, the dread shadow of 
his moral failure lay like a lion in his path After great 
searchings of heart, he resolved to celebrate the horse- 
sacrifice which was the grandest, and most solemn 
means of purification ,and expiation open to one who was 
a king In theory at least this sacrificecould be performed 
only by an emperor who had conquered the four 
quarters, for, the gift or Dakshina for the sacrifice bad 
to be the entire earth Bat Dasaratba possessed this 
qualification being the supreme emperor of his 
day But ho tietnhlcd to think of the fateful results 
that might ensue from snch a sacrifice for even a$ its 
rewards and results were surpassing and great so were its 
potentialities for harm equally dire inasmuch as the 
slightest fault in the modus operandi. of the sacrifice 
would blast the sacnficer root and branch Dasaiatha 
himself was long past the prime of life and to hope for 
sons at such a stage was very neat ludicrousness itself 

So he had to pass through a grave moral crisis 
before resolving on the undertaking and when at last he 
did make up his mmd, it was an act of the purest and 
most heroic faith In some such sense we have to con 
sttuo the bearing of the anecdote that Sumantra relates 
to Disuatha about tho ancient prediction by the 
Sanatkumara, of tho birth oj sons to Dasaratba 
R>-4 
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In venturing upon SO huge and mighty an enter- 
prise Dasaratha was really inspired, as events showed, 
by the will of the Gods themselves In things great 
and small, there is a human and a divine element and 
the Ashwamedha of Dasaratha has been conceived as the 
human counterpart and efficient cause of a divine inter- 
vention m cosmic affairs And the lesson is brought 
home to us that each man by earnestly and sincerely 
striving to do his own doty, may prove himself to be the ' 
unconscious instrument of the iimversal will itself 

The story of the sacrifice is narrated by the poet m a 
simple and telling, yetsuperbly dramatic manner From 
begmniog to end, and stage by stage the sacrifice * 
lives before us like some embodied person ^'VQ 
feel an mtense pervading atmosphere of hushed solem- 
nity and holiness One feature of the sacrifice wo 
ought to emphasise, and that is the worship of man 
which was essential Dasaratha had to recei\e, feed 
and entertain, thousands upon thousands of guests and 
visitors who had arrived on the great occasioa And he 
issued the strictest orders that every one, rich or poor, 
friend or stranger, Brahmin or Sudra, should ho 
received, hononred and reverenced with equal regard 
and comidcration. For. every guest was the represen- 
. lat.re of God h.msell and had to bo looked upon to as 
such. To those, who Inrae w.th mdignation at the 
aucieat caste system, we would make a present of the 
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■folloTVjng passage from tho description relating to the 
{treatment of guests 

5T g ^^yyr | 

'g^Jd£>trr» K 

It Vi&s at the close and chmar of the ^eat sacrifice 
•when the Gods had gathered on high to receive their 
allotted share of the offerings that rbey began to take 
counsel with each other and with Brahma, the creator, 
as regards their deliverance from the instifferable yoke 
and tbraldocn of Havana lo thus liaLin^ the sacrifice 
W2th the divme descent on earth, Valunki displays 
magical genins and msigbt The Gods had long become, 
livened lackeys in the s.,rvico of Havana, whoso dread 
shadow lay athwart tho three worlds Innumerable 
wrongs hid the Gods snfTered at the hana^ of Havana 
and they hid been despoiled of all their glory and 
splendour But why did they not seek a way out before ? 
It IS no doubt true, that the forces of evil should grow and 
grow and bur«t of their own bloated fulness only at the 
appointed hour But still there is scope aoJ need for 
instruments md cooperating factors So grand was the 
Ashwamedha of Dcisarvtha, so heartfelt were the prajers 
and invocations and so holy rvas every detail con- 
n‘*ctad witli iC that the Qods> feU their divinity ro\iviu^ 
and reasserting itself In the ancient eonceptioa 
the Gods were su^ijic^ed to bo bora and to grow 
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in the sacrifice itself Thej lived only on offerings anJ 
prayers The great secret is emphasised here that the 
Gods can have no existence or manifestation, apart 
from a worshipping will God and worshipper are 
thus an inalienable duality, each requiring the 
other for life and cxpres«non It follows, that 
in proportion as the seel ing'will is intense, m such pro- 
portion will the divine make itself manifest And a 
perfect sacrifice like that of Dasaratha powerfully 
awakens the Gods to themselves and becomes the 
rallying point of tbeir resurgence and revolt 

At this point we hear from the mouths of the Gods 
themselves, the racking storv of Ravana as they told 
la piteous *10061118 then woes and wrongs to Brahma 
and Vishnu, entreating them to come to their re'sene 
The picture of Havana is hero presented only in brief 
though grand outline and the poet will afterwards 
enrich it with a dazzling hue and colour which will 
make him Bland ont as a figure of supreme moral 
significance Bnt even this first rough sketch has been 
done on i v-’lc of iropn^'^sivc grandeur Om example 
will suffice The line which sivs 

suiter: i 

'telfteri ^ ^ II 

In order to tindti^lanil the Rimnani it is of fnn- 
‘.Umcnloliiiiportnieothiit, crenat the outset ne should 
smetoirrasptho elcmenls of the Havana conception 
II no imasinc that he is some spirit of darkness, per* 
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•sonified and endowed with a frghtfnl superfluity of head«i 
“we should be committing a disastrous error. On the 
■other hand the Rakshaaa spirit, has attained m him its 
liighest level of sublimation Firstly let us recall the 
Tapas of Bavana , never had any being achieved such 
miracles of asceticism and self-torture Tapas in its 
elementary forms may be define as the embracing of 
•selt-chosen suffering and hardship in pursuit of an ideal, 
it is the redeeming clement, the heroic element, the very 
salt and savour without which life would putrefy and 
perish Any will which w ready to immolate itself to 
the last degree in order to compass its end, touches the 
heroic point and m this respect Ravana bad neither 
superior nor peer He was therefore a hero amcmgst 
heroes Secondly as a result of his superhuman austerity 
ha had won from Brahma the boon of immunity from 
death at the hands of every order of being except man, 
whom be despised and cared not to take notice of. The 
deal for which he had undergone such anguish is now 
r«cewed to be that o! physical and bodilj immortality 
He believed that mortal man was powerless to prevail 
against him, and that since be could not die at the hands 
of anybody else, he had won lifo everlasting But the third 
element m the conception w even more significant To 
what end did be turn the boon of immortality he had 
nc^mred? Ho strewed the worlds with rack and rum 
Ho reduced all orders of beings from the highest to the 
lowest, from Gods to men, to the most abject servitude 
And e«{iecially did he deem that women were bis natural 
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prey and were made only to minister to his wantonness 
and be his foot-stool. It is, therefore, clear that he had 
sought immortality not ns an end in itself but as a means 
to another end, namelj, power, irresistible, plenary and 
well-nigh omnipotent Bavana therefore embodies 
power as the supreme ideal and to the extent that he 
embodies it perfectly, he becomes a supreme hero, m othen 
words, a Super-man Weshould therefore not confuse him 
with the giants and giant-killers of ancient legend, who 
in the language of Hindu psychology have not transcended 
the level of the Pranamajakosha Thej are still m thu 
stage where man is impressed by mere brute strength. 
But Kavana is a hero who 15 lifted far above this level , 
he soars high m the regions of the mind orManomaja- 
kosha and is even touched by lays from higher realms 
In fact we have to recognise that his idea) claims spiri- 
tual knnship with the great ideal of the superman of 
Hietzsche himself, and if he oppressed and trampled upon 
everjihidg cl«e we must remember that to him strength 
wan the only DIurma and weakness the onl> sm or 
adharma And it was not so long ago that e\otiUionarj 
biologists seeking to base monhty upon e^oIollou 
extolled the cvolutiooarj process which weeds out the 
weak and thennft as leading to a blessed goal The 
moral vision of Havana was sometlung not \er\ different. 

Dot the Idol ot power .nd Elrcnsth alone .s narrow 
and oncsidea, and i( pnrined w.th bhnd devotion, can 
rcanlt m nothing but world^atastrophc. Power la onljr 
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one o£ the Godheads that claim our allegiance There 
are other God heads like troth, beanty, love, poise who 
are eq^ually nohle and great and who will not abdicate 
their throne in favour of power alone When all the 
diverse Godheads exist m harmonicas fusion and concord 
then does the human soul attain to its complete whole 
ness A. hero like Havana is at the egoistic stage of 
evolution He regards all others who exist only as 
material for his glorification To him is not given the 
vision or the greatness of small things He has climbed 
very high in the scale, but is still far short of the summit, 
where he will behold tho self in all things and all things 
in the self The stones of the Buddha s temptation by 
Mara and that of Christ stemptation by Satan powerfully 
embody the truth that the great pilgrims of tho spirit 
have to pass through the country of the Titans before 
reaching their final end 

The Ramayaua enforces the same pr nciple in the 
characters of Baraa andRavana Vishnu himself had 
to Come down to overthrow Ravana and his ,ireat ideal, 
lest they should destroy the worlds for ever in answer 
to the importunities of the Go Is Vishnu consented to 
become that puiij and puenlo man whom Ravana 
despised Vishnu did not think that bis own divmitj 
wonld undergo forfeiture or diminution in the process 
On the other hand ho consented to such forfeiture for 
tho sake of tho worlds human and divine The contrast 
between the two ideals of tho lops.ded divinity of Ra- na 
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and the fall orbed divinity of Vishnu could not be more 
forcibly illustrated 

* Beadmg Valmiki’a descnptvon of Eavana and his 
power over the very elements of nature, we cannot resist 
the temptation of remarking that it may even represent 
the memory of some great age of secularism m the dim 
past which had harnessed nature to human use and 
made man feel that he wa^ the one and only God Such, 
an age must have perilously resembled the age of modem 
secularism which has deluged the world m the blood and 
suCferiog of the two most demoniacal wars ever known 

It also seems )ikely that the idea of man alone 
being able to slay Havana, is but another version of the 
Hmdn idea that man alone could attain fullness of eman< 
cipation and that the Gods themselves, would have to 
take birth as men if tbe% had to achieve the highest goal 
No poet was ever so posscssel o' the vision of the glory 
of man as Valmiki 

The doctrme of the Bakthi school of Hmln reli- 
gionmnsthavealread^ attaincl sery great du elopinent 
before the Ramajana was compoaed The idea of in- 
carnation itself conld havo originated onh m that school ; 
and the characteristic doctrine oi self surrender to tho Lord 
iqtobemctw.thmtlioBjIiUTlaiMf, wte tlioGods 
are rtalei tahaA a tal>cn refngo (Sarana) v.shnu who in 
Klnrn bc.towai upon them the pledge of Abhaya Tho 
^rd „ willing to go to Iho hirlhoat lenjlha on behalf ot 
the devotee and Vislmit therefore promised to he bom 
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«3 man for the slaying of Eavana For this purpose 
■where could he find on the earth, a birth place so hallowed 
•as Ayodhhya or a father so heroic and high souled as 
Dasiratha or mothers so blessed as his three queens, 
Kausalya, Sumitta and Kaiheyi who were m the 
language of the poet, radiant and perfect as the Divme 
Graces Hn.Shn and Kirti themselves Vishnu accord 
ingly was pleased to take hia birth from them When the 
priests \ 7 eTe engaged m the rite for procuring the birth of 

sons to Daaaratha, there eme^d from withm the blaming 
altar fire a inightv d®mop bianng in his hands a shining 
golden vessel Step by step the poet has gone on creatiD, 
from the beginning an atmosphere of tho highest mtensity 
which condenses at th s point into a glorious being of 
matchless effulgence In describing inn Vvimiki 
performs one of his marvel feats in the art of expression 
We Boom to behold a bovcting tranbfigureJ presence 
whose every Jiao and lincaiuent strikes us i\ith awe and 
Wonder The effect that the passage produces on us is 
due, as much to its own depth and its \'ea\ing of word 
and epithet and sound and syllable os to the luminous 
atmosphere m which it floats There seems to be also a 
Symbolism in every detail of the deainptioa which still 
Waits tor its nnra> eUing 

The divine messenger dnlj delivers tho golden 
vessel with its smbrosiil beverage, end asks Dasaratba 
to give it to his queens saying that the drink would lead to 
Tiirth of sons, and vanishes as mysteriously as he came 
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Oar imagination which has been lifted by the poet to* 
such altitudes is still entranced in the trail of glory left 
behind by the departing messenger, and anon, the light* 
ocean m which the poem swims condenses once again' 
and now we behold the divinelj beautifnl forms and 
faces of the fonr fairest children earth ever saw, Eama 
and Lakshmana and Bharata and Satmgna, who were no 
other than Vishnu himself bom of Dasaratba’s qaeens- 
in a fontfold aspect 

"When Vishnu graciously consented to take birth as 
the sons of Dasaratha, the creator Brahma bade the Gods 
raise children with the forms and faces of monl{ej*s m 
order that they might help Vishnu in the struggle 
against Havana The Gods being devoid ol the power 
of self limitation possessed by Vishnu, could only raise 
off spring and could not go down themselves Accord 
ingly the hills and dales, forests nnd mountains of the 
earth, soon became filled to overflowing with beings 
who, though they resembled monkeys in shape 
resembled their dmne fathers in strength and might and 
wisdom ikt this stage, wc arc confronted with one of 
the most baflling problems in the Bainayana vi? tho 
meaning and significance of the monkey legions as allies 
of tho incarnate Vishnn We can by an eCfoit under- 
Bland Iho Ealalasis, bat seem to have no cine nhnlever 
to unravel the monlevs and consequently wo feci repelled. 
The Idea that when Vishnn goes down to earth, 
the Gods Shonid snnpnnd him with help and 
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assiatance is m itself very beautiful anfl commands 
immediate acceptance But should the Gods choose 
the ruonhey oidcr in which to reproduce themselves and 
not any birds or other beasts? Why should they not 
have produced human off spring just as they axe 
represented to have done m the Mahaharata All these 
questions ate enigmaa which we have no means of resolv- 
ing at present It may be that the answer lies m some 
chaplet of mythlogy which was living and current at the 
time of Valmili but which we have since lost m its 
entirety A German scholar long ago suggested that the 
Vedic VrishaKapi who is considered to represent the 
God at tho autumnal equinoi. was the ancestor of 
Hanqman If there, be any truth in such ahjpothcsis 
^0 can onW say that a gulf of dovelupniont jattns 
botwcca Vnsba Kapi and Hanuman of the Kamayana 
^he late Sister Nivedita has formulated a theory that 
the monhejs of the Ramayana aro survisah from what 
she terms ' the animal epos of man According to 
her there was an early ago of mans development when 
man looked upon birds and beasts as be rgs of superna 
tural power and wisdom aud Valmiki has unnehed his 
poem With the leading tnotii.es of that a^e and m the 
process has conferred impcrisbable immortaliU on the 
epos itself This probably comes very near the truth 
In auy event, at the toucli of the gnat magician 
Valtniki tlio forests and mountains became chambers of 
euchantment and from them peep upon us mighty 
in monkey masks but \crilable gods 
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wittun The great art of Valmiki has imparted to 
“the denizens of the \\Qodlaiid% a lOTableness and grandeur 
all then own and there they wait impatiently to enlist 
under the banner of Tishnu for the great inarch against 
Itavana King of Lanka And when Vishnn arrives in 
their regions, their deep eyes will recognise him as 
human eyes cannot And his sight will fling them into 
their vrild*='st tiangports and release a roighty pent up 
flood of divine energies 


The epic action commences at the point where the 
Eishi "Visvamitra enters the council hall of Dagatatha 
just at the time when the latter is engaged m deliberat 
mg the marriage of his sons who havo now reached the 
age of sixteen 'When God becomes man end takes on 
himself the entire nexus o^hnioin limitations his life on 
earth has to evolve strictlj according to human laws and 
processes Ho has to find his destmj and his destiny 
has to find him along human ronlcs Valniiki displays 


consummate gemus lu resisting remorselesslv the vulgar 
temptation to make the life of his hero a senes of 
miracloo Lvea to many advanced minds unless there is 


a toudh of the miraculons about an moamation the 
faculties of hc'ief wi'l he 'ote strained Valmiki how- 
ever, does not Lelon„' to this categoo „„d nralcs li'anra a 
nan and nothin bntaraan Such portions of the 
Eaniayana as seem to import the snpamataral element, 
divine wea^n, and sivtorth were not .nperaatnraHo 
1 almili and men of h„ a,,e 
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Tboie can be no question of a miracle so long as 
it IS belietel to be withm the reach of human power and 
compass 

It, therefore, redounds m the highest degree to the 
insight and vision of Valmiki, when he avoids miracle- 
mongeimg more or less completely and endows his 
heroes and heroines with the tairade of character and 
Virtue arid exalted hecoiaoi Inliaitely higner even than 
this IS the other fact — startling and staggering if only we 
thioh about it— that Valmiki m unfolding the story of the 
incwnation males it centre round a woman, the Divine 
Sita Any body who is fomihat with the story of the 
®pio knows the paramount part she plays Without 
ter the incarnation of Rama and Ins brothers would 
have been a meaningless vanity Kot merely do they all 
pala into insignificance befoio her glory but without 
her, they will ho no more than beautiful statues or 
puppets who can do nothing and have nothing to do 
need not labonr the point that the purpose of the 
incarnation is fulfilled only through a woman Id the 
Devi SuUa of the Rig Veda the great nuivercal mother 
IS made to speak as follows 

I stretch forth the bow for Rudra for the destruc* 
t’oa of the deadly foe, who is spiteful against the 
Bhramtnio power I inalve battle for men, etc’ 

Thu«, it IS the Devi who is the real power m the 
'^layingof Asurasand Raksha'sas and it is her will that 

tbe lanous Gods obey It >sthe self same perception 
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that impels Valmibi to male Sita the heart and centre 
of his whole poem 

The descent of Vishnu as Eama and his hrothers is 
'little more than the descent of the Divme esecntive 
But, where is the queen, the empress whose will they 
Tiave to carry out ? In the G-ita, Sn Knshna when 
©Thortin" At]una to slav his foes eays, “By me have they 
all been killed already, be thon the apparent cause of 
their killing' “ In the Eamayana itself in one place, it 
IS already stated that Havana has been slam by Sita’s 
Tapas and that Eama will be but the apparent cause of 
ihis slaying It is marvellous to tbmk that the great 
power of the Devi celebrated in the Kig»Vedic hymn is 
-translated by ValmiLi in human terms into something, 
precisely its opposite and negative The all conquering 
might of the De\i, becomes m Sita, weak-ness passivity 
silence, the will to endure and suffer endlessly Vml the 
Eamayana which apparently narrates the life history of 
Vishnu’s incarnation as Rama becomes the revela- 
tion of a woman’s soul, it is the greatest 
gospel that the world possesses of the true glory of 
woman and Vnlmikim making her the very soul of his 
poem has a.sphjed a sweep of vision ofahich no other 
poet has ever dreamed 

She upon whom so much depends— how and when 
did fho male her ndvcnl on the earth and what liemenll 
ehotis'erB sang and danced in celebration of that mighty 
event Apparently none knew of it and all unperoeived 
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■and unsung she has come down by a process which the 
poet hunself dares not peep into. We may take it for 
granted that this silence la not due to any lack of 
•reverence for her but rather to its very excess 
Furthermore, m throwing such an impenetrable veil 
■over the nativity and origin of Sita, the poet at the 
outset strikes the keynote of the true woman’s character 
as he conceives of it The true woman is and ought to he 
Undemonstrative , she covers herself with a manlle of 
Silence Her glory lives in self annihilatiou We are 
simply told almost at the close of the Balakanda, that 
Jauaka.kmgof Mithila ploughing apiece of land to purify 
it for sacriScecame across a beautiful female child m the 
bosom of the earth The poet reieres bet too much to 
make her even the daughter of woman though he made 
Bama and his brothers bom of Dasaratha s queens She 
IS the daughter of the earth, of the consecrated sacrificial 
ground, and mother earth has yielded her by a process 
^hich IS mystery itself. Ever since she has been growing 
up in the house of Janaka, loved as a daughter and 
adored as a Goddess 

But who IS to achieve the critical event of uniting 
5ita and Bama in holy wedlock and fulCl the purpose 
for which they had come on earth The great role 
devolves upon the Bishi Visvamitra, and reading the epic 
from end to end, we cannot but be impressed with the 
fact that the part allotted to Visvamitra is all-para* 
■xnount and vital. Trom the moment he makes his 
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appearance till he leaves for the northern mountains at 
the close of the Balakanda, he dominates and fills the 
stage to the exclusion of almost every one else In his 
presence even Kama becomes little more than a radiant 
and beautiful bov, looking up with wondering eyes and 
infinite trust upon the almighty sage The storj of 
Visvamitra and his superhuman achievements m the 
path of asceticism and self perfection is narrated in 
strains of the utmost epic grandeur at the close of the 
Balakanda it'self But long before we read that account 
we have seen him face to face we have heard his 
voice like that of the deep calling unto the deep and we 
have been engulfed in his titanic presence 

Even an incarnation requires a Guru, a herald and 
a path breaker and Visvamitra plays a threefold part in 
the epic He is the chosen Guru of Bama, he is also his 
devotee, the first and greatest of all and he is the 
path breaker who knows what he is and the mission he 
has to accomplish, and he sets Bama on the path that 
will lead him lo hi8 goal and he ties the first fateful 
knots of bis destiny Though the country teemed with 
countless sages of high renown, lo Visvamitra alone on 
that day was it giien to recognise the divinity of 
Sn Bama, and fiom his Iifo we can understand that he 
■was far more fitted for the task than anybody else Ho 
hiaalieidy earned the proud title ot ViSTamitra or tho 
fnettd o! the norld and thronshout hia hte he had been 
ready to 11, ng atvaj the fnilta „I the hardest Tapas ,B 
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ordmarj degree the element of the Bodhi Sattva as 
conceived bv the Buddhists He had, therefore, a spin 
tnal sensitiveness that enabled him to enter into and feel 
as his own the agonies of the cosmic heart trampled 
uionby Eavana And when a great event of world 
redemption was planning itself and taking shape as 
Kama he alone had the depth and intnition of soul to 
sense and perceive it even at the earliest stages. 
Plunged as he had been into the recesses of self realisa- 
tion on^ie sacred banks of the Ganges m the heart of the 
Himalayan regions he beard a call the call of th© 
world aching for ‘redemption and do^n he came to the 
plains and made his abode m holy Siddhasrama where 
Vishnu hid engaged himself in Tapas m ages past 
Fiom that Ashrama had Vishnu issued in his incarnation 
of Vamana to deprive Bali of the sovereignty of the 
worlds and restore it to the Gods Visvamitras coming 
toS ddhasnma is unmistakably cloqiient of the fact that 
once again had Vjshnn taken birth and that once again 
he would go forth to overthrow the Asuras From 
Siddhasrama had Visvamitra now come to the court of 
Dasaratha with hts own scheme to set Rama on the 
path that would lead to LanVa 

, f 

Indramat c language he is the Deusev Macbina , - 
ho 13 the DiMnity that shapes our ends Bat we 
cannot too strongly realise the fact that m this there is 
noUimg supernatural Anywhere and e\er\ where Jestiuv 
Iw 5 
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18 seen to be composed of two strands human and dmne, 
one which motives and is motivated by out own efiorts 
and Will, another which is independent and exists in its 
own sovereign right 


But this unpredictable, uncontrollable agency has 
to operate only through the human element , it lies m 
waiting by the roadside, watching for its opportunity, 
and taking advantage of our own virtues and failings, it 
exalts or casta us down This lesson 19 read to us very 
impressively in the great scene between Visvamitia 
and Dasaratha m the latter’s court The scene itself is 
managed by the poet with extraordinary dramatic 
powei itid Visvamitra bums himself into onr minds in 
the first debut itself Daaaralha welcomes him with the 
sovetence due to so great a Rishi ’ and declares himself 


ready to do whatever the sage commands But when 
Visvaraitra asks that Rama should be sent with him to 
guard his sacrifice agamst the Rakshasas for tea dajs and 
nights, Dosaratha stands aghast and is tom in a racking 
conflict of duty Ho had given hi3 word that he would 


do auj thing that the sage comraaoded, and he had gn en 
bis word not at set pqri>ose or piemeilitatioa, hnt natu- 
rallj mS 6VCI, muallj AB)Wy in thn position 0/ 
Dasarallia wonlil hase .poUn tho Bolf samo worill in 
blooming so mo a us, lor B„t ,t not giMintonian, 
Mill less to a km, logo lack «„„„ mrds ntteroa oten 
m conrcotional conrto,, „a,„tha had theroforo 
.0 keep ms irora Int h,m „ meant Iho 
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deliberate sacrifice of Kama It looked like 
throwing a lamb to tbe wolves The struggle of 
Dasaratba caught in such a vortex is described by the 
poet with wonderful pathos which enlists our sympathy 
on the Bide of Dasaratha When Viavamitia proceeded 
to disclose that Mancha and Snbahu who had defiled his 
sacrifice were the henchmen of Havana it was 
apparent that Visvamitra wanted Rama to twit and 
defy Havana himself and Dasaratha felt justified in 
giving a blank refusal to Visvamitra The latter there 
fore vented a suppressed corse on Dasaratha for violating 
lus pledged word and Vas shta bad to intervene and pet« 
suade Dasaatba that Visvamitra was too great to be 
mistrusted and that under his care Rama was not likely 
to suffer any harm Having thus gone through a terrific 
struggle Dasaratha gladly consented to part with Rama 
What IS important to notice is that the whole moral o£ 
the story is pivoted on the words that Dasaratha had 
spoken m welcoming his gnest and that without them, 
Visvamitra however mighty in himself would have 
been powerless to prevail 

Again we cannot but be struck with the fact 
that Dasaratha is the first victim to be offered at the 
uUar of the Gods In hemg blessed with Rama 
son he had unwittingly planted within his heart 
a deep The purpose of the Gods requires 

that Rama should be sent with Visvamitra and 
ugam later on it requires that Rama should be banished 
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to the forests at the \rord of Kaikej i On both occasions 
Dasaratha’s truth tvas at stake and he had to safeguard 
it at the cost of his heait m the first instance and at the 
cost of his very life m the next The heroic sacrifice of 
Dasaratha is thus the first great note of pathos struck m 
the poem hut it mingles with the suhlimity of truth 
upheld and maintained 

The ]oume) of Rama and Lakshmana with 
Visvamitra from kvodhja to Siddhasmma and from 
Siddbasrama to bitthila was m truth the most 
romantic and blissful chapter of Ramas life on 
earth It was the period of ihe birth of bis self- 
consciousness when he awoke to a sense of his mission 
and imbibed the inspiration necesstry to carrj it out 

From the beginning of the journej till its 
destined end m Mithila we are in the grip of a sweet 
and solemn spell nhich grows and deepens with everj 
moment The poetic art of Valmiki 13 Sattvic in the 
highest degree and baffles all attempts at iinrai elijng its 
secret It has its own pare and measure and seems to 
steal noisele-^li along occwsionall> cr\stalli2ing mto 
fairj patterns lint plumb unfathomal lo depths of he 
800I He Ins the unique art qf iwaktng a Hood of 
emotions by a v n^le touch or su^^estion No where is 
thcieauj strmng for effctt or niampulation of artifice 
The ouo law that it ol s the law of smccrit} 

The i>oet has beet me ont with hi^ themo'and is swept 
ftlrng the lii^h tides of its di\me afllatus 
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Vhileall these cbaracteiisUcs bold good of Valmiki’e 
®5criptioa of the march from Ayodhj a to Mitbla we 
stiii try to disengage and bring into relief the more 
SI lent elementa that conspire to pioince ao grand an 
€ ect 5'irat of all there is the personality of Visvamitra 
^3elf which Bseras to grow in statnre during every 
“oment of the long journey 

In the great scene at Dasaratha’s court, we sensed 
>3 soUr lUnmmation and were likewise awed hy his 
^ Qite e\plogiYe power But as soon as lie leaves 
yodhya behind and enters the forests, leading Bama and 
^kshtnana behind him, be reveals himself as 

^■Uogetber a new being He has to play the 
parts at once of Gnru and devotee of the incarnate 
He la now all aerewty and repose all benignity 
loi e. He covers Hama and LaUshmana with tender 
*nd caressing affection and be stands rapt and hushed 
before them, lost m the consciousness of the priceless 
privilege that had fallen to his lot The lovo of the 
^uru for the discijile is greater than that of the father 
snd greater than that of the mother, for it is the love of 
tlie «ionl fof fiio jg^jj ,g reuvarkabto that through- 
out his relations with Rama be does not even once 
procltiiin him as an mcamafion Even m Dasaratha’a 
«ouit, when ho solemnly dechred, "Vonly 1 know the 
greatness of Baroa whose Imlh is his prowess," he spoke 
Quly m hints and whispers Va'-iMitha himself m spite 
of all his greatness could only dimlj pctcen e the purport 
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of his words He was too near Kama to behold his 
It 13 equally noteworthy that Visvamitra ncTer oncff 
talked to Hama about Havana nor about the great 
mission that he had to accomplish before be could 
uproot that scourge of the worlds His method is entirely 
different He sets himself to awaken the sleeping self 
of Hama which once awakened would compass every- 
thing else m its own good time. In order to do this, 
Visvamitra dons the spirit of Utmost stillness and covers 
his every foot fall, till he seems to become a voice with" 
out a form and an elosne spint without a body, 

Let US here give one illastratton Hama and 
Lakshmana are sleeping on a bed of grass on the bare 
earth on the fragrant Saraya banks The eastern horizon 
has put on the first blush of dawn and Vis\ataitra 
awakes the sleeping princes la the following wofds — 

^ l3ir5rT ^ i 

“ Awake Ob Rima thou blessed child of hausalya I 
Arise' Oh thou tiger among men! The hour for 
performing the devotions of the morning twilight is at 
hand'* Those who have read the original and have 
entered into its spirit aro aware that the poetic art hero 
has achieved in the simple rolling words a triumph to 
which it iH difficult to find another iiarallel Neier did 
ptwt succeed m concentrating into one smglo verso, auefa 
ocstasy and white heat of the pnrest omotioa Scions of 
the first iwpenil l,ou,g ,□ the world, and accustomed to 
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the silks and splendours of rojal chambers, Kama and 
Lakshmana still had the humility of soul to think 
the bosom of mother earth a sacred bed In their 
reposeful features and closed eyes there was a new 
beauty not witnessed during the day But the blissful 
features concealed within them the strength and power 
that oonid destroy worlds The sage has been keeping 
fught long vigil with the stars overhead by the bed of the 
sleeping princes and gazing ever and anon at their radiant 
faces in a very dream of rapture And to him it seems 
that the whole world and the stars and skies ate standing 
motionless and entranced round this holiest of spots 
The sleeping forest is astir with the first sjgnsof reviving 
hfe and the eastern horizon is tinged m the ^dancing hues 
of the approaching sun And this seems to be emble- 
matic of the new aun that will soon nse and dispel the 
J^avana darkness The verse btiios and overflows with 
Suggestions Language attains its highest potency only 
when its echo is infinitely greater than its sound and the 
terse m question is a enpremo example of this highest 
reach 

Next to the personality of Visvamitra tne second 
element that we have to stress is m the subtle weavin« 
bj the poet, of natnre into the moving picture 
Throughout the jonmey Visvamitra and his protege? 
were in living touch with the grand and the beautiful 
the gentle and the peaceful, the wild and anarchic 

aspects of nature The poet however does not cast any 
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eye except now and then on natnre for her own sake , be 
brings her m only as B- deep background of vastness and 
mystery We are perpetually aware of a lingering, 
whispering presence which unveils itself only at the 
great momenta That ancient Hindus were great 
lovers of nature goes without saying so much 60 indeed 
that it has been aptly remarked that the holiness of nature 
is the fundamental thought of Hindu culture Eiverfl 
and mountains, forests and seas, earth and heaven 
have ever been looked upon with the deepest veneration 
as symbols and images of the Divine The nsbis of old 
installed their asylums m the heart of the woods and 
forests where the face of natnre shone upon them as the 
face of Go^ himself Their retreats symbolised tho 
marriage of the inner and the outer, and that attunement 
with the deepest self m nature, which tronsforided even 
the wild creatures and made the lion and the lamb drink 
fraternally »t one pond Tho path of Visvamitra and 
Rama was strewn with many a hermitage famous m 
myth and legend and it IS not surp’-ising thit tlic poet 
should make of them immortal landmarks on the route. 
But apart from these greater descriptions touches 
abound Which serve to nvrt ou attention more forcibly 
on tho internal Thus wh<»n tho party is across the 
Ganges on a boat, they hear a deafening booming dm 
from witbm tho bosom of tho rvnters It Ma, noHiing 
elso Ihm tho hjinn o! joy sati„' bj the (,reat Pivera 
Sonjn ana Ganga astbtt ra nglcd ra confinenoc not far 
away V.avam.lra i»,al n„ lh« oat to Itama asls Inra 
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^0 bow m ado!atioii to the phenomenon Crossing the 
Thataka wilderness, Rama felt, all of a sudden a delicious 
and caressing tonch m the air , it was the peace and]aroma 
of Siddhasrama diffusing itself for leagues around 
And lifting hia eyes Kama beheld in the dim distance a 
boveting cloud of darkish gireen and the deer gamboled 
and the birds warbled as if in joyous welcome One of 
the tensest moments of the story occurs when on the 
■eve of departing for Mithila Visvamitra bids his last 
pathetic farewell to Siddhasrama Addressing its trees 
■and birds and the deer and the silvan spirits, he e^cUims, 
^‘Verily here have I attained my goal and I leave je 
all bound for the northern mountains, peace and bliss be 
to ye all ” But as he went forth, the buds and the deer 
followed him a long way till the sa,,e had to turn them 
back Once at least the poet allows himself to he 
possessed wholly by nature Visvamitra and Rama and 
Lakshoiana and their coiupamons arc spending a m^ht 
cn the banks of the river Sone and Visvamitra narrates 
the great story of his own family to the eager listeners 
Insensibly tho hours bad glided lolo midnight and the 
sage burst out m the follow mg passage — 

ii 

JT-idF^ StWlTT JJ 
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!i?jt ^Wa f^Iiwrow ii 

•• Motionless are the trees, the birds are deep in the 
nests and the beasts m their lairs Dense darbieSJ 
envelopes the regions Oh Bama, pride of Eaghn’s race, 
the first half of night gently prepares to depart and the 

skieibeckon and blazon withe-mynad ejea Now the 
moon, ^hat gladdener of the hearts of all, rises and 
hnghtens the gloom with her first gentle rays, the 
beasts of prey wander here and there as also the hosts of 
Eakshasaa and Tatshas " As a transcript of the scene of 
midnight the passage wonid bo haid to beat and m the 
contest of the story it prodaees an overpowering 
vimpression 

Tile third element m the narrative consists of the 
legends and myths that the poet narrates through the 
mouth of Yiavamitra They form the teaching he 
imparts to his pupils. The teachers of old spoke m 
parables, but Visvamitra spoke m mjtba Analysing 
them find that they relate cither to the previons 
incarnations of Vishou or to the deeds of llama s ow^n 
ancestors or to Visvamitra himself Whatever the 
origins of these legends, they had undergone & long pro- 
cess of de\elopmeDt and m the form id which we meet 
them m the Balakaoda. they are great stones of 
hnroan aspiration and acbieTcment No doubt there still 
cling* to them the mythological element, but without it 
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cannot be wholly divested of their earthly 
^enieat and invested with the maximum appeal 

Rehear the story of the great Asitra, Bah, recogms* 
in the dwarf before him, the all-compassmg Viahnn 
imself, come to dethrone him from the sovereigntj of the 
» Worlds and yet rejoicing that he should be the recipient 
of such grace Or it is the mystic story of the churning 
the ocean by the Gods and demons into which the 
^-ncient Hindus have put so much of their thought 
wisdom about the universe 'iet again it is the 
®2arrel of Ganga'a descent from heaven and the digging 
of the ocean itself by Rama’s heroic forbears Nor can 
ever forget the gem*hhe tale of the hundred beautiful 
^ughters of King Kusonabha tempted and persecuted 
by the "Wind God and tnumphing in the end by 
theif own stamlcss purity Iiistenmg to such stirring 
tficitationa from the mouth of Visvamitra what 
could Rama and Lakshmana do but lose themselves in 
■fsty beatitude ! 

The outstanding impression left on out minds by 
reading Yalmiki’s description of the loumey from 
Ajodhyo to Mithila is that the poet has succeeded m 
erecting a shrino with nature as walls, and the over-arch- 
‘ng heaven as dome Tbo deity within is Rama and the 
high-priest is Visvamitra himself, and day and night 
Within the temple, there goes on the reading ani 
chanting of the holiest of puranas 
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"W'e aie now m pos^essioa of the great kejs that 
served to unlock the inner being of Kama where 
Narayana himself was enthroned Pirst there was the 
love-and devotion ponredontby Visvamitra npon his 
divine pnpil Second there was the boundless reverence 
and trust of Kama himsell towards the Kishi Thirdly 
there was the quickening touch of nature and to these 
was added as a fourth element the stimnlns of the 
heroic tales The result was that m the space of little 
more than a fortnighti Kama grew in divine statnre to 
such a degree that his very sight was sufficient to 
liberate Ahalya from her age long imprisonment of body 
and spirit 

Bnt there occurred in the course of the journey tn o 
incidents which deserve special treatment inasmuch as 
they bear on the future development of the storj They 
relate respectnelj to Rama’s encounter with Thataka in 
the forest and with ^[ancha and Subahu later on during 
the svcrifice of Visvainitra in Stddhashrama One may 
wonder that a great hero like Rama should begin Ins 
career with the slaying of a woman, demoness though 
she was The poet takes particular care to banish the 
last trace of scntriuentalily from our hearts b\ drawing 
a lurid picture of the rum and desolation wrought by 
Tbataka She is presented io us as the embodied nhspo 
of terror and ruthlcssness She had turned a rich 
smiling countn mto a howlmg wilderness whose every 
asjcct MS Ldlcuialcd to panh-se and petnfi one witli 
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Imnself aa)oted Etraii agora and 
w„„ “ ™ ground that Thalaka was a 
670 ^ World can bn so evil as an 


16102*'“*'® of ThataU is ceitainlj' 

that F tat to regard hei 6 gure aa 

error ^ ca.rmibal would oe to commit a fatal 

SioraJ ® m the IUina>ana with profound 

fier 75 ^ oot always a Bakshasi 

hetsf ^ mature were as ws learn from 

Asa inversion of her violent passion for the sage 

fftUen from grace Like all 
acco '^1^^ formidable ixwers Beading the 

ua s of the encounter between Bama end Tbataka 
re struck by the fact that it is more an encounter 
'teen minds than between bodie-' Again and again 
^ ® ^ to bcwildei Baiua to lob iiini of self 
tses?ioj^ and throw him off his guard It was no mere 
j P ®f hrnte streog^tb that ebe indulged lu The 
tri Croats, she emitted, tbegusls of dust sheiaised the 
Wers of stones she rained and the lUasiorts she piao 
sc tverecalculated totestBamaa nerves and spirit end 
Were -very fax indeed from the inetbode of the pnmitire 
Cannsbaf Bama bed at Jest to overthrow her bj the 
percise of the highest meiitil power liat before doing so 
'c hesitated again nnd ngam and would fam ba\ e spared 
life shew ns mipUcablt. and iu‘hcd upon her 
ooui W’e aj^ as soon asTimtiki \\a«i simn 



“ilie aspect of tbe forest diatigefl as if by magic, an3 
everything became as beaotifal as ifc had heea loalhsocae 
before Beading this we are inclined to thinl. that the 
-whole scene had been conjnted np by Visramitra in 
order to pnt Racca to a anpreme mental and moral test 
before imparting to him the divine weapons the wielding 
of which depended on mastery over the mind 


Be that as it may, Rama meets Thataba at the 
threshold of the Rnksbasi^world which he has come to 
npioot We may la this connection remind ourselves 
ihat the ancient Greeha represented the Fniies as 
women That'ita seems to stand for the raging tearing 
aspect of natare, of nalore m her naked form "red in 
■tooth and claw " and every Wayfarer on the path must 
meet her cry of challenge if be is to psss on 


goon after Yisvamitra initiates Kama in all the 
•divine weapon'? he knew and llins equips him for the 
war with Rarana, though Rama himself was far from 
being aware of It at that stage Reaching Siddhasrama 
Vimmitra commences his sacrifice while Rama and 
liahshioana Icep ceaseless sipil On the sivth day 
Ksneha, Snbalm and other PakBh^■!a, make thei'r 
* uppearance intent npoii defiling the sucnfice Rama 
at jranebii on» „[ th= milte sstras which he 
teJ icamcrt fro™ v, hucl, him mto the 
m I!»( Suhehe a, .a the other, heelaje Once agam the 

in IT'” ? 

^thieo^fete 



occJa tecauBe that ■was the first 

fora^ exercising a divine weapon and thete- 

w ® ^ merciful one or it may be hecatise 

^ Thatata whom he had already 

circumstance is destined to play a great 
m the story for Mancha becomes the golden 
that helps Ea'vana to ahdnct Sita Now had Eama 
t hia f i-g(j holta into the Bahshasa ■world and their 
‘zziUg Would reach the eats of Ea\ana himself, 
■svamitta had set the wheel of destiny m motion, all 
wUowa to Eama 


h all literature, there is nothing more tender, more 
l^isitely pathetic, or more magically simple and 
ect, than the story of Ahalya and her redemption by 
®Qia as told bj Valrmki It seems to be the ■very lync 
of the hninan soul and we need hardly say that man 
®®‘f in his passionate moments tends to become 
^Uuiistakahly lemmme Tho poet here so&is into one 
^ his greatest flights and suffuses hia canvas with such 
^<p shadows and dazzling dohcalo tints, that tho picture 
^■® whole, seems to cast back a beam of light on nil 
^hat has gone before it II is a fit preludo to the next 
Peat movement m the plot, the marriage of Rama with 
In tho guise of telling of a woman's fall and 
ubsolutioti, the horaan soul itself is laid bare, with its 
^comparable gtandcuta and precipitous falls, its pangs 
of fcl[-renewal and its crowning promise of tho beatific 
■'ision And jet tho story » intended to have a supremo 
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ihe aspect of the forest changed as if by magic, and 
everything became as beantifal as it had been loathsome 
before Beading this we are inclined to think that the 
-whole scene had been conjnred np by Visvamitra in 
order to put Eama to a snpreme mental and moral test 
before imparting to him the divine weapons the wielding 
of which depended on mastery over the mind 

Be that as it may, lUma meets Thataka at the 
threshold of the Bakahasa world which he has come to 
-npToot "We may in this connection remind ourselves 
“that the ancient Greeks represented the Fnnes as 
women Thataka seems to stand for the raging tearing 
aspect of nature, of nature m her naked form *‘redjn 
-tooth and claw' and every wayfarer on the path must 
jueet hercrj of challenge if be is to pass on 

Soon after, ViSTarailri initiates Rama m nil the 
divine weapons he k-new and thus equips him for the 
war With Havana, though Rama himself was far from 
being aware of It at that stage Reaching Siddhasrama 
Visvamitra commences his sacnhce while Rama and 
Lalshmana leep cciselea m^iI On the snth day 
Mancha, Sabaha and other ItakEhasas make their 
appearance Intent npon dcfilms the sacriBce Hama 
aimes nt Mancha one of the milder aatraa which he 
had learned from Visramilra and hnrie him into the 
era But Snbahn and the othem healay, Onoc a-nin the 
imt n pointins to the moral that man 15 tho inatmracnl 
flfhia own fate Valiiiiki doea not tell n» why Eama 
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^Paied Mancha ^ it may be becatise that was the first 
<*cca^ioa o{ Eama exercising a divine weapon and there- 
fore he chose a mercifnl one or it way be because 
Mancha was the son o£ Thataka whom he had already 
®laiQ But the circumatance IS destined to play a great 

in the story for klancha becomes the golden 
deer that helps Havana to abduct Sita Now had Rama 
®hoihisfii8t boUa into the Hakshasa world and their 
whizzing would reach the ears of Havana himself, 
^isvatnitra had set the wheel of destiny m motion, all 
unknown to Rama 

In all literature, there is nothing more tender, more 
^^tquisitely pathetic, or more magically simple and 
perfect, than the story of Ahalya and her redemption by 
I^ama as told bj Vnlnnki It seems to be the verj lytic 
^ty of the human soul and we need hardly say that man 
I^mself m his passionate moments tends to become 
unmistakably feminine The poet here soars into one 
of his greatest flights and suffuses b>a canvas with such 
"^eep shadows and dazclmg delicate tints, that the picture 
US a whole, seems to cast back a beam of light on all 
that has gone before it It is a Ct prelude to the next 
great mo\emeDt m tbo plot, the martiago of Hama with 
Sita In the guise of telling of a woman's fall and 
absolution, the human sonl itself «s kid bare, with its 
incomparable grandeurs and precipitous falls, jta pangg 
of scU-icnewal and its crowmng promise of the beabfic 
xmon And yet the story w intended to have a supreme 



^‘fegaard against the onset of temptatioa Ivathcr 
tkssBtvyjnfactois tlieraselvesconspired to bring abont hci 
downtall and m a real sense Ahalya fe’l a victim to 
Gantama himseU, inasmuch as it waa the latter's power 
tbit Indra wanted to enth by seducing his wife , but this 
>tt no way mitigated her own fault Indra bod indeed como 
tbe gnise of Gautama himself, bat Ahalya recognised 
biai instantly for what be was and felt overwhelmed by 
^he consuming passion of hidden fires, she thought herself 
blessed m having the illustrious king of the Gods himself 
foi her suitor Keither did she betray the slightest pang 
of xetQorse at having so completely forgotten herself acd 
hat dui) to the great who was her husband Tims 
bet fall vvas a wilful and wanton act of surrender which 
mvited and deserved tlie teml'le doom that Gautama 
pronounced upon her 'Valmiki gives us the clue to her 
attitude m a dainty half^veraet 

The curse invoked by Gautama over his fallen wife 
and compressed by the poet into a few verses of concen* 
tilted sublimitj requires more than a cursory glance. 
Gn the surface it looks like Ahalja being simply 
^“trified, but inwardly it is the espteiiiou of the 
deepest icgie trance With tho gaze plunged wholly 
•nward livery characteristic lueotioned m the 
'retsMjs tho mark of the Yogi For long ages hid 
Ahalyato abide inseositiio even as a piece of stone 
soemg Doao and Eccu by noue Abalja’sis perhaps cue 
R-C 
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Sita, Tara, irandodan and Dranpadi. And every Hindis 
woman m the days before she was invaded by modern 
enlightenment used to invoke her name at the first peep^ 
of every dawn. AYe can also now understand the 
place of the Ahalya episode m the story of theSalakanda; 
the slaying of Tataka and the redeeming of Ahalya 
were the very credentials that Eama had to carry if he 
was to claim the ipearl of (great price^the hand 
of Sita. 

Valmiki who touches the height of romance in the 
Ahalya episode becomes almost matter-of-fact in hia 
account of Sita’s wedding. He conceals Sita as in a 
sanctuary and prefers that she should unveil herself in 
the course of events. Only a touch here and a touch, 
there reveal that Sita is enshrined m the inmost heart oL 
the poet. In resolving to bestow her only upon 
one who could wield the great bow, of Siva, Janako had 
devised a teat which, humanly speaking, could only end 
m Sita remaining a virgin Who could bend the great bow 
of Siva except the great God himself or some one equally* 
great or greater still ? Thus once more do we behold the 
operation of the law that the human will moves in. 
mjstenoas accordance With the divine will even m it> 
freedom. The power that broke the bow and the power 
that liberated Ahalya were only two facets of ono reality. 

The description of the marriage itself contains 
nothing remarkable e-icept the immortal adjuration 
ajKikeii by J anaU m bestowing Sita upon Rama. In the - 
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tewesl possible woTdg it expresses tbe great ideal of tbe 
Hindu matriage Janaka said — 

“t'i TW ^ 1 

Irt vt 2^ ^ *it(^ <ir!^?ir i 

JT^Tvipit t^qrgirar \ 

!lrf^ns^ 5t5J ^ «" 
Marriage 13 not the union of flesh 'with flesh, not 
€ven a comradeship of kindred souls on life's thorny 
P^th Rather it la the transcendence of body and mind 
“y aubiectmg them to the yoke of Dhatma, the 
eternal and immutable law From toot to fruit it it 
So^eined by Dhatma alone Both man and woman find 
tbeirfulfilment only m this path which has to be trodden 
On four feet and not two only Dharroa itself, eo to speak, 
18 compounded of a male and a female element, of the 
power that achieves and conquers end of the love that 
saves and heals The tie of marriage la therefore 
indissoluble and through good and evil, weal and 
Woe it grows only the faster The wife indeed has to 
look upon the hustand as her deity and chng to him like 
his very shadow In all this, however, there is no question 
■of inferiority or superiotily , but the ^acceptance of 
tho (act that only when ono finds something living and 
tangible m which tolo«« oneself can one reach one’a own 
highest fruition In all worship, it is the amcenty end 
depth of tho worship itself that matters end not theworth 
of the thing worshipped Even basest depravity 
may be transformed as by magic if only treated with 
Tcquisiio re\ etence Having brought about the marriage 
nud accompUshed hia mission. Viavamitra departed to lose 



himself once more m the eternal snows, and nevemiora 
during all the mighty events that shook Eama's life 
he ever return to the worli Venly was he the snpreme 
ma'^^ter of detachment 

The humbling of Parasurama followed soon after 
and Eama stepped into the undisputed sovereignty of 
the hero-realm 

Valmiki devotes the last pages of the Balftkanda to 
drawing a moving picture of the golden sunset that 
seemed to illuminate the evening skies of Dasaratha's 
life Following the marnage of Bama with Sita be 
seemed to have attained the end and limit of human 
desires here below. The point of interest lo this 
picture IS the stress laid by the poet on the surpassing 
devotion to father, mother and other elders (Pithm 
Bbakti, Mathru Bhakti and Guru Bhakti) displayed by 
Bama and his brothers India alone has dreamed of 
evolving a religion out of the relatjouships of life itself. 
The tie between father and aon, mother and son, 
husband nnd wife, brother and brother, friend and friend, 
teacher and disciple, master and servant, every 
one of these by being infused with the appropriate spirit 
of ccfosecration can be made a means of the highest 
realisation We can look upon God as (ather, mother, 
lover, child, friend and so on , likewise we can look upon 
father; mother, friend, child and others as Gotl The 
two altitudes are complementary and only their combi- 
nation can endow religion with fulness and reality. By 
emphasising the filial devotion of Bama, Valmiki is 
giving prominent expression to this truth Another point. 





^ interest m the description is thennnvalled ascendency 
Seined by Rama m the affections oJ the people, for this 
give an edge of Bhatpuess to the vrrench. felt by the 
whole kingdom, when attcrwarda Bama la banished to 
We forests at the word of Kaikeyi. "We may also note 
departure of BhMata from Ayodhya, for on this 
Casual absence of bis, mncb wiU depend m the sequel. 
The picture as a whole is intended to be a background 
of light to the shades that soon were to fall. 


The Balaknnda closes on % truly ecstatic note ins- 
pired by the seraphic wedded love that subsisted between 
Bama and Sita In a few perfect ver«K3 the poet outlines, 
how Bama and Sita grew into each olbet with the 
pi3sing days, till in the end. they became one soul m 
twin bodies It is iho wedlock of love end duty, beauty 
and Virtue, nature and spirit, that the post celebrates la 
this wondcons vignette This wedlock may take place 
on ewlh or in heaven , here, it is on the earth Coming 
as the glonousconsummation it is mlondcd to remind us, 
that every step of the poem from the beginning baa been 
Vading only to this one ond, viz, the perfect fusion of 
the soul of man and the soul of woman, as illustrated by 
Ilaiiia and Sita 

The poet Btarted with lUo very grandest of themes 
undertaking to unfold Ibo lifo-story of the incarnate 
God Tor the purpose, his muoa had constantly to wmg 
in the higbcit heavens nod strike note upon note on 
the u coder chords of llio human spirit Thus ml} could 
Gol bo cn lowed with Q«h nnd blood and the d,v,QQ 



lineaments made dear and intimate to ns In a 
seemmely haphazard fashion the poet laid hishandon 
this material and fch&t, but hia unswerving 

throughout been to create a sense of the great expanses 
of space and time and to build a stage of sufficient 
amplitude and grandeur that the Gods may descend upon 
it and the Titans stride across it m the struggle that 
would determine the fate of the worlds Who, that has 
read the Bdakanda, with au intent inmd can deny 
that Valmiki has succeeded m a pre eminent measure m 
raising a stage of such proportions? 

Side bj fiide with this process we have to 
disentangle and recognise another, viz , the conning inter- 
play of the human with the divine element in the 
testure of the poem The ethereal strains are subtly 
modulated by lyrical interludes the tones of earth mingle 
With the music of the skies But in the lost final song 
the epic melts and dissolves into the purely lyrical. This 
seems to have a profound meaning. Only when Baroa 
had installed himself deepest m the heart of Sita who 
Was the very daughter of the earth and Sita Jierself had 
become self of the self of Rama, onlj then could the 
incarnation be said to have rounded itself The birth 
of Vishnu as the four sons of Dosaratha was but a 
partial incarnation Now only is it full-blown and 
ready to diffuse its fragrance over the entire earth 

etaw ggftsfsTTJiBt firg: RrgfeufflKroii 



PART U-NOTES. 

_ 1. r.KNEy.IS OP THE KAMATANA 

Section I. 

(Pages 1 lo 6) 

, Atbindo Ghoih has the following about 

® amayana .« Ratnayana, the 

S^aadcst and the most paradoctical poem m the world, which 
®coines immatchably sublime by disdaining all consistent 
pursuit of sublimity, supremely ailisttc by potting aside rlt 
conventional limitations of art, mngnificcntly dramatic by 
isregarding all dramatic illusion, 'ind uniquely epic by 
^ntfiingtheleastaswellasihemostepicmatenal Not all 
perhaps can enter at once mto the spirit ot this master piece , 
tut those who have once done so will never admit any poem 
tn the world as its supenor.’’ 

S. P 4.— ‘U'raiff oj dainty wnijabncs cr fairy 
•IfiougfiJ-fotiernj.”— Such art as merely weaves dainty word* 
fabncs is characterised by the Bhagavata Purana as water 
which crows delight in, and not the Manasa Lake la which 
swans sport. 

rlSTTO Hiu^h 5t ZfSf sjfl « 

3, B. 4 — “<Man in (longns imregenerole aiercr”. 
{«n. 1. 5. 9)— This thought IS contained in the following 
verse in the Bharata, wliidi speaks oJ the Kultogi bird that 
would always cry out hi St5H, ‘don’t court risks,’ and jet 
would fly into the lion’s teeth lor any fragment of flest, 
may be found sticking in them 

IT irraT I . 


9[) 

4 Explaining the mner significance of the 5 t?ter*cpJCr 
Mahabharata, Anandavardhanj seems to think that art 
stopping with attracting our miod to the outer phases of life, 
however varied and interesting, would defeat its O'TO 
purpose , to be fruitful it should lift the soul and fix it on the 
Lord. For he says 

ipRja »T!Rf 

w ijfJrifl gots qr sraRwiro 

ffiir ?rr& qipra (5,. wear awrw 

II Dhvanysbtai Cb HI. 

5 'fh* same Anand'vardhana, vho ^\as a poet 

as an eminent critic, confessijs the poetical and the cntical 
tnodesofacravelluigthf beauties and truths of the external 
world had only ended m weariness ol mind, nor had the> 
guen him the satisfaction that devotion to the Lord alone 
could impart. 

S' ^ sTCpr^Ti?^' 

Dhvanyaloka, Ch 111 

C P 6 ir«7fsAi^ 0 / su^ng as aft <?«*/ 

tlsel/ —Bhivabhuh recognising this truth saj sin his Uttan- 
rauwchanta that there is only one nm in the human w orld, 
that IS, karunt or pathos 

1^^ i?iT ^;»7q:^!7frnTT?J^ 

?rjt ^ 
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idea of the cross forms the yay basis of fhe art of 
ciuiacter-drawing in the Ramayana. U reaches its acme ift 
die delmeation of the character of Sita who is conceived as 
the supreme woman of sorrow. Her purity and love shine 
spotless being bathed in tears. It is ‘bee role that gives the 
poem its leading rasa, vu., Inriwia according to Ananda* 
Vaidhana. 

Dhv.inyalolcai Ch. IV. 


Section II. 

(pages 6 to It) 

1, I'flfuiijti :~Valtnila seems to have been a pen-name. 
The story of his having been a robber is quite apoayphal and 
deserves to be rejected. U lie had been abandoned by his 
patents early and had taken to the hie ol highwayman 
V. hen did he acquire all the learning and mastery of language 
to which the Raniayana bears witness t The name certainly 
enshrines the fact that he was regarded as a great Vogi who 
conid forget the world lot long penods of time. The great 
Vedanta-OesiVa interprets Uie term Valmihi very differently. 
According to him Valtmka is not an ant-hill, but the ear of 
the cartli-deity. And he relied upon a \edic pissige in 
support of his view 

“ sitv " 

The term Valmiki would mean one born of the car c{ 
Carth Born thus, he has «ic audition He hear 

all the tone* and notes of lilt earth’s experience and is a{,j’ 



1o render them into immortal poetrj The ear even i^ore 
-than the eye » according to Vedantadesika the secret of 
•the true poet 

r-3/(rt<Af iki 4di Kail — ^The traditional charactensation of 

"Valmilias ‘adikavi* can only be understood as meaning 
that he was the father of secular poetry The singers of the 
Vedic h) mns called themsehes Ka^ayah and there is a great 
■multiplicity of metres in the Rig Veda Bnt the hymns 'ftcte 
mantras which had been heard and they are supposed to be 
the onginal creatii e knowledge of God himself Probably 
upto the time ot Valmiki secular poetry was unknoivn because 
the Rishis could not be capected to concern themsch cs With 
describing mundane things Their business was to discowr 
■mantras And the story of the bulb of secular poetry in the 
■‘manishada sloka is certainly \cry instructive Poctryi 
according to the story is the cry of intense emotion nhicb 
tends naturally to take on a measured language, moving NMth 
a beat and pulseall itsoixn The mantras are cot the titte 
tances ot emotion hut the result of intuition. Thus Valmvki 
discovered that human feetmgs and emotions have a voice of 
their own and this is secular poetry 

My l3te lamented frieml Prof Kuppuswaniy Sastnar 
once told me that Adi Kan meant ‘ Adi Purushartha Kavi\ 
that IS poet who sang of the first Purushartha, Dharma 
This IS no doubt aery attraclnc but does not seem to be 
the sense m which the term is generally understood 

Section 111 

(Pages 11 to 23) 

1 Vnrj /a —The term Itself w interpreted in diacfsc 
xvays such as Jrtofd meaning one wliodcstrO>s 
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igootance , le. One who preaches Ihc 

"iture of man 't? ^IR fi J e One who gives tlie- 
A!J these derivations ate suggested m this first verse 
'^Uvith a special emphasis on the Utter two Narada wasa. 
PWpiiet of man ^ar excelknce In the epic, Mahabaratha, 

^ ich abounds in copious and varied references to him, it is 
6 who put into the tnmd of Yudbishtin the idea of celebra 
th» fUjasuya, which is the turning point of the whole 
story Other examples of bis advent are to be found in 
almost all the classic*, such as, Raghuvamsa, Kumara- 
satnhhava, Magha and Naishadha In the Chandogya 
^pauishad, Nirada is taught the knowledge of the Atman by 
Sanatkumata Aud in consec^uence he becomes a mum But 
later time* tJarada is depicted as a bhakla far uccllffice 
2dd even that late work, the Narada Bliakti Sutras is fathered 
'iphti hitn (also a smnU ’) At some stage, not conienl with 
pure jnana, he should have passed over to bhakli and /lum- 
hijjn The point of transihon w found in the Narayaneeya 
portion of the Santi Parva in the Mahabharata Natada is 
represented as learning the Narayaneeya religion from 
Narayano Himself m the SwetaDwipa But as pointed 
out by the late kir TiUk m Im Gita Rahasya, according to 

this religion, persons do not abandon wordly affairs, buk. 
peifortn them skilfully aud attain the Lord Action and 
knowledge are synthesised in tb« religion and there « also 
an nspect of worship of the Supreme Person as Lord 
It will be observed that the questions o[ Valmiki 
tvhlc to 'x man who is in the world and takes npoa hmjself 
llie whole burden of work in nil its aspects, individual soc 1 
■.iiltiwnnivnsil. T1 c Ramipin UscU maj “ 

a, prtKnliJg HOT aad ’aom™ aaho l»mi lh„ 
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•saslrn, the bliakti envisaged is not that of later bmes >vbtre 
jt has become sublimely passionate and lyric That aspect 
seems to have been the special creation cl the cult 
of Krishna worship And it is Narada himself w ho comes at 
the very beginning of the Bhagavata to mate V3 asa to wnte 
1hc Gospel of the New BhaUi also Narada is represented 
as one of the ten romd born sons of Brahma, and the most 
prominent among dmne sages q J 

? The predicile used m ihe opening verse js 
prctcJfdia This term has a fixed connotation It is used only 
With rdcrepce lo wtuprehensne and ultimate questions 
Compare Vishnuporana ?nd Gita 

sri‘-Wfd*r n 

3 Tht follo«mg .mes ™bod, v,ta,k,s qoesto 


iftsSlRs^ aro Ti'ft gORU5[ I 

?TcTinpit ,] 

feR iir ^ ij 

I 

ST!!? ftwi& %na aiawiDj ,l 

It his to be noted that Valm J 1 .» #1.-- 
menlions saken cbiraclcnsl cs [or 
oomter Hi.thc,y„Wo[(oIl„ia „ “““ 

Tbc Ion „«,n,ob,« l«Ua, or a*' 

In 1 scnic ilic rrl „lt oI [ho 
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■Gnnavan and the Ramayana will ttU us later on that Rama’s 
winning qualities in early yonth made him the idol of the 
people The last question which describes the wrath in 
"battle of the perfect man obvtonsly applies to Rama's fight 
wth Havana at the close o£ the epic The intervening attri- 
butes may similarly be applied to each phase of Rama’s life 
Vtryanan for instance may refer to Rama’s bending and 
breaking the bow of Siva and hharwnjna to his renouncmg 
the kingdom and feribtyna to his relations with Guha 
Satyavan and Dridha\rata may similarly remind us of the 
character of Rama as brought out m his declining to come 
bade at the request of Bharata And so on It is not that 
each phase of life raonopoUses a single attribute All the 
<5ualities are always there , but each phase of life supplies 
opportunities for the predominant expression of one parti* 
cular trait It has to be noted that there is no express 
indication in the question of the perfect man ss lover or hn 
fdationship to and with woman If that be so there would 
tea \otd or blank in his character But the blank is there 
Only to a superficial look The picture as a whole suggest* 
and can be understood onlyas a pendant to that of a woman 
more perfect still whose heart he alone can capture Man 
and woman form one whole according to the Hindu scrip 
hires Compare Brihadinmyaka Upanishad 

!ttn wurw-w*! 

iRra iSno ^ ^ 

Also Bamnyann sroj y 

According to the Vaishnan religion release is not posable 
without the grace of the Lord And this grace i* imiltajn 
able without the funahaharo or the mcdalion far-xxcetk„^ 
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centred and sakama, directed towards the attainment ot 
temporal objects The tapas -ind the Vedic stud> m which 
Narada found delight was of the former kind The folloumg 
slokas from the S. Gita describe the two kinds of 


HT^nTPTT H 

2 12 - 10 ) 


In later times the discipline e\ol\ed by to/osa»« was tike» 
over by the Fokins (2) I’n^ni, a lat^ahrara, grammamo 
The } Gila after defining tbe»itt»i has the following text 
E?imnn|?iT5ilor | 

5?rnR^ n 

(0JT^ 2.49 ) 

Sankara points out that VaipkarSna is not one who merely 
knows words The Supreme is the first Vaiyaharana be- 
cause It expresses the world of name and form nnd the 
likewise becomes a Vmyakarana bemuse of his elucidating 
Brahman it«elf as Nwada is seen doing here m the Sotnkihips 
Ram^iyana, (8) The ideal of ih««i/'y» or inouna is very clearlj 
defined m the second Chapter of the Sanotsujolo Gtla. Since 
mind and language fail to reach Him, since the very Vedas 
struggle vninly to cognise Him, therefore, the Panmatma is 
styled ttiouna, 

^Tcfr ST ^ sTspiTT rTcrtssi i 

T7 Br^rifcr <ia^. •* 


Next coming to humin personilitics, one becomes mum not 
by merelj dwelling m forests but by nttaining that silence of 
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beings him face to tacc wiL.. ._ 
se U ^ “ chincterised la the same teat 

“tertly beholding 

gSrS^ira ; n a? nt-.m.n.ij(;i ; i 
tj g ^ ?r gf^i^iB 3^ 11 
StTOT g%!!ff I 
^ ^ agfit fiiga afe3=i=RiSF5!^ ii 

(wtij. 2. 48-50.) 

^atada also » described in the Raitwvana as knnwing the 
fte worlds Thus the appellation Mumpi/ngara is not 
flowed on Narada in any honorific sense but with the full 
“"w^t of its significance. 

The guru nsfiya^ftkaM (between Valmiki and Marada) 
^hich IS also envisaged in the opening verse is thus 
elucidated in the same Gita 

«Trar5 tr srf^ ^ TT^ rrgrw 1 

^ ?ir^3fw 'Riff n 

3-5.) 

The student is said here to be conceived figuratively in the 
svomb of the guiu to grow therein and to be delivered when 
he becomes npe This process is the Bihhmacharya of the 
atudent, 

7. Narada'sanswer to VatmiWsqueshons covers thecntjfc 

pbt, wgfliTR, of tliei:pictocome,5otbat the porarnkmluh^am 
•of the questioner may folly be satisfied The word faram 
feoulakalatn indicates the highest point It was no mere 
curiosity tint prompted Valroiki but devounng pasjjoQ. fj 
represents a crisis in his soul— crisis that related to the 
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trtmsbtion of the highest Vedic wisdom into homan hfe and 
action and the achie\emeiit of a dmoe life on earth 

8 Narada's answer, as well as the questions of Valimtif 
relates to the inquiry of man and not to the inquiry of 
j PafKs/ifl jijnasa and not dharim jtjnasa On this pomtf 
Vidjanatha m his Pralaparudnya points out that the person of 
hero IS ubat IS intended t'i be known through bis qualities 
The quest of dhanna becomes in effect the quest for a person 
{Uaficfurxisha), Dharma thus has ro independent existence 
except m a l/aAa/-Kr«sAn whose nature it is And commen- 
ting upon the first h,ulra of the I/ihmimsj Sadra^ this is what 
he observes 


snSraai^igijikWiiEn seImuiiRi 

tw "it II 


SECTION I¥. 


(Pages 24 to 31) 



The use of '/ h' in this verse is verj significanL The sage 
was m the Inbit of taking bis daily bath id the sacred 
Ganges which was not far distant from the Taimsa But as. 
the poetic mood has come upon him, he is transfixed by the 
beauties of the waters of the Tnmasa w Incli seemed to him. 
jost as holy as the Ganges. 

2 The killing of the male Iromcha throws the sage 
off bis balance and ha 1 $ now *13 misenble as hcvvasjojoos 
before The great problem of evil (Adharnn) began to 
bum the inmost re>'csi«s of his sojj and, to his own surprise 
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^ mis out in tiig ilamsStada, etc. His soal is again 
avhieS la the coantec part of the one 
fm i'arain hi^uhniam {Vide Note 7 * Section 

cries out to lumsdf 

^1:4 (I 

fa raa ippe^jg before him, resolves the cnsis and sets hioi 
‘S roission of Singing the life of Rama for the good of the 
^orld 

ails I?!! nrot ^ 15 - anr lam Tq^nron ' 

It iisPisr;^ *<uiaa ii 

* 

^ vmi n 

8 *n Tbegrammatical peculiarity 

in retaining m the prescnceof jpt against the rule of 

f anini 1 ^ 6 4-T4) seems to have exercised the 

mmdof the cotnincntatot who, to overcome the difhcutly, 
would split the worda tiPRi as g stq ’Tq But 
BhavahhiiU has given the nght solution m tiie Utt r i Rania. 
chanta where he says speaking ot this verse 

8 13) 

The sloka IS a new transfoimalion cH the Vcdic Chatidas 
where such usage is permissible according to Pamni. 

*j|>s (-n 6 4.75) 

4 riVcn as white light is dispersed into the seven 
primary colours, the divine amnija desctnditvg mto 
world IS refracted into the nme msos {basic poetic modes) of 
HindiMVKiici. They arc tcspcduclysiniT srin^ari, rouira 
and bliivnrtibi EHb’ialw tirau flfi'ilj, ftaiyi ant 
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Valmiki, the future po'-t of th" Ramnyana, passes through tbe 
whole gamut or neius of umotwaal experience, as can be 
seen m thi^sarga. In the waters of the Tamasa heseesthe 
image of p6«ce, sania 

^ pmm t 

» sysir II 

In tic sport of the birds the influence of love or srttigara 

^oudraindbha^anaka follow when the hunter discharges the 
arrow and lalls (he male bird. 

jura inftair r 

a^rnr qdteqt n 

;f atlJi <t infers nffe^ 

3 5m iWTif firo^ II 

He eipenences iiSfoSuvhen he witnesses the stnlen bifa 
rolling on the ground m n welter ot blood 

He next gives way to iaruita or pathos on hearing the 
piercing ones of the temale bird 

feiw 5^ rtfMf tratRiTii^ II 
His eota transforms itself into a sloLn and he bursts out with 
the words cursing the hunter and he now etpenences wonder 
or Cdihila at the new modeof speech 

HTsSim tnp ^ tfimi I 

^■Htlwissr Rtfir^ udlEtd JTttT N 

|Vhcn Bratima smiled it his tribulation there is the note ot 
hdsyo 

agiter iic?i it|?r I 
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^ finally evolved into a girtl spiritual Vnight {Vwra) 
composed Ramay ma irua (laming ardour of Dhama 

stera^^f verses of sirga 3, the word Dharma 

. * ^ ^ nietaphystcal and psychological significance 

^ an ethical one Valraiki « said to have beheld 
whole career of Rama by Dhama and Dharuui Vxrya. 
® saw what was known and uni nown, what was past and 
^ '^S future like a mytobalam fruit on his hand 


(5^1 ^ ^1) 

'^haimt has given hm the inner eye and the passage itself 
■®3y5 that Valm\l>i wis in yogi The Vo^UMitm 20 , Chapter 8 
■^sasfollows - 

(jjtTT^cjr qr 4 29.) 

^«re We come across a term Dfiarmowiesho as the name of a 
particular form ofsuiiwtihi ‘Unto him thnt his attained it 
oomes a peculiar knowledge and a peculiar Ught The great 
prophets of the world had had this and had found the whole 
foundation of knowledge vvithm ihemselves" (Swami 
Viiekanandas tnnsfatioi of the jo^siitros) It seems to 
us tbit Dha*m »n DJuinM ^diould nlso be interpreted 
siraitiiVy Vdmiki had mimed that height o{ the soul by 
which he was able ti behold not merely the external forms 
of Ihe various chincti'is of the epic but also the forces and 
mobvtsthat drove thi.m,‘i» also the place of each m the 
world play Goviociamp m'efprets D/i/iniwrifya asmcao' 
mg the grace of Bnhma which Valmtki had olttady recei- 
ved He interpicis Yoga nlhc sense ol nems, or aid We 
arc unable to follow the learned commentator Tlie grace 
Of Brabffli m''y *^0 °f 
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ValmiU in the course olthe epic 4eals with dhanm in 
all its aspects, special as well as universal. 

ifkfer i 

is what IS said of the hero Ratna. Dhanm is the poet’s 
characteristic term for religion, and the social virtues and it 
is also the equivalent of tapas and other spiritual pratices. 
On this point the following sloha from the Fqjti^Hrana 
Will be of interest; 

SRslTrTrlt i 

g II 

Having composed the Ramayana the poet seems to excuse 
himself for the title he has given to the poem He docs not 
know which is greater, the life of Rama or the glory of Sita 
or the slaying of Rasana And therefore he gives in the 
follotving sloka three titles to the pcom and the reader may 
choose that which he likes best 

’^TCrHITTl il 

But ValmiU would seem to regret that he had 
not called it Silmnna™ for he reserves the epithet 
Mnhul only for her life It is as if Rama finds a place only 
m the life of Sita who is the real destroyer of Kavana 
and ItaNmnahoQd 


et^rlowf :jri^ qrjyrSfijnt: f 
cTI ^l{wc!i*TO?riit II 
to RKlVtal )J^^sf(ff |Tr|qf|3; I 
The introduction of Knsa and Lava as the first surfers 
of the before Rama himself is a master stroke 

Later on ,t forms part of the storj-of Rama itself ste Bama 
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JJarayam who IS Sn Knshnain »he Mahabharata is aUvajS 
■found m juxtaposition to Nun who is Arjuna One is the 
Yogeswara, the other is Dhanurdhara as Sanjaja puts i* 

^ otrtKR. ^ qmf I 

?nT ^ •ilidjifgtiji ii 

Cj(x Adh 18-78 

This means ihe static and the d5ijamic ate m perpetual 
each struggling to manifest itself through the other It is 
thus a two way pi«sage We maj add m passing that the 
juxtaposition of Nara and Narajnna in the fifs^ half of the 
verse ^nT ^ is bahneed by that of Vyasa and 

Sarasvtfti in the Utler half The temporal expres*ion of 
Narapna being Nara uc are justified m inferung that th* 
literary expression of aarasvaij is Vyasa Compare in the 
Ramayana the remirl of Bnhmi irnde to V^lmili 

Note No 2 The Doctrine 0 / Divine tncarndticn 

Here are the well known \erscs of the Gita that relate 
to the doctrine of divtnc incarnation 

^ ^ VRI3I VTTT3 I 

ri^jrJTnr ti 

Gita, Adh 4-7 

^AWifinr g5t ii 

Gitl Adh 4-8. 

jrrfir u 

Gita Adh 4-C 



The maitilen^iice of Dh tmi is in the intcfest of co'nitc 
brium It u gwtn. a finsonal tu n prtciselj to eml ody 
citegoricil {mpcraiivcs ihi picturesque mitinef The 
universe IS not a ine»h'ini il Sjsicm but n dvnamic ^engi 
which imposes on each c£ u9 the need fot self idjustment 
harmony In WMnhming it, %c mnintim our'eWes 
Adhatmi nmnifests itself e\e y time this equipoise is dis- 
turbed eitl er throi gh igi o an'.e or wantonnesb 1 his leids 
to a ciisis which calls forth the advent of the Avdl^^f 
Though the Avitafa is the supreme exp essioa of the Brahman 
which IS Aja — unborn — Avyaydlnn — unchangeable — and 
fi^afanrijj} /s^jfira— the Lmdof c cation— yet it has lo be 
embodied in time place "ind co‘ text The chirf limitation it 
imposes on Itself 18 self forgetfulness only with this can it 
enter into complete pefsonil relation with the priLuti ridden 
afflicted souls Compare Raon declaring to Brahmi 
«T?TrR TTf^T m 
and Kal dasa 

Tnicj l 

Also Sn 

^»K5Tf I 

Sk 9-n 19 

3 The Balakanda 

Note No 1 

^ f7 STW ^ lotf^ I 


B 5-1,2 
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These are the dpen eg lines of the Ramayana sung by Kusa 
and Lava The refereriLes to Visundbara, Sapara and ewers' 
to the number CO, 000 are most suggestive The heroine of tbe 
Ram33rana is to be the daughter of Vasundhara Sagara has 
to play a part as a character both when Hantiman crossed 
him and Rama built a dam oNcr him ,and the number 60,000 
corresponding lothe age of Dasaratha, is suggestive of 
Rama’s illustrious father These three expressions together 
satisfy the rule of poetics jpiff ‘ r. the forc*^ 

shadowing of the events of the story in the opening lines The 
picture presented by the first \crsebasrelcfenee to the golden 
age, m which men so fondly believe in all chmes and ages 

The storj of Sagara and hts sons is an example of filial dutyr 
m the performance of which the 60,000 sons of Sagara were 
reduced to ashes Their restoration to heaven later on is, m 
no small measure, due to the noble cause for which they 
sacrificed themselves. What the Ramn^ana sings is tho 
glory of the self-same filal duly and the sacrifice it entails 


Note No. 2 

The word “Yautam” m the verse docs not mean mere 
‘going* but IS a technical word of the 'Ariia Sasfra meaning 
‘going on a military cxpendition' — 'Yana' fhe speciality of 
Sagara was that hia huge army was composed of his own 
children 
Note No 3 




The significance of these lines is this hioni Alinu 
downwards, every king was contriOutms a chapter loan- 
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«pic of which the completvoa ‘‘ikd culmination was the 1?araa« 
fSfia which sang of the etploits oithe supreme heio Rama) 
who represented Ihe sum total of all the virtues of the 
Ibhvaku race 
Note No 4 

Dharmn Kama-Arlha Suftifoin.—This means that the 
eitcellence of the Ramayana consists m the exposition of the 
ifii/ya or harmonious existence together of the trinity viz 
Aiiha and hVtma, as seen m the conduct of Rama 
had his bi others That this is a rare thing will be under* 
Stood from the following vcise of Manu, which mentions four 
rival schools of thought regardmg it 

«Fniwf ^ qri 

It 

^^^arina, and Kama ace together known as Tm 
N either Manui in this verse not Valmiki in the Rama* 
yina explicitly mentions the (oucth mrga or purmharlka viz , 
mofesAa. But m the Ramayana i* is mentioned m an indirect 
and implied manaer such as 

m the episode of Jatayu, 

Note No. Si 

B : 15-19, So. 

Tlus IS the piiycr jddresswl by the gods to Srimaa 
Naraysna whom they wanted to descend on earth m four 
human forms, Kausalya, Suimtra and Kaikeji unto whom he 
was to be bom as sons arc compared here to Hn, Sn and 
Kirfi respectlvcty, 

R-8 
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Note No 7 : Sishyasrtnga's Brahmacharya : 
jtgt'lWJ ilRl'tlftt JTCItiT't: I 

tl 

B 9«5,e^ 

Without asserting the superiority of one Over the other, 
it IS possible to distinguish two concepts of Brahmacharya in 
our classics There is the Brahmacharya which altogether 
Ignores or is ignorant of sex , and there is the other Brahma* 
charya which 6nds its culmination m uniting ^itself without 
conflict With feminine beauty. The latter is thus beautifully 
descnbed by Kalidasa in . 


Elf sj; McwiydlHR I 


Ttiii « so rare that the story of Rishyasringa ts a uftiqitc- 
manifestation of it {vid« also MiihuWinrothc^ Vanct P/jrvo 
Ill to 114) No less than a stiper*tapasv in in wham 
thehighest harmony is effected IS necessary as the means of 
ushering in the Avatara. Compare — 

(Anargharaghava> 


Note No. 8 : Halahala Vtsha : 

^ f 

B 45 . s/u£a 25 (Kumbakonam Edn) 


When the gods churned the ocean in the hope of gettinS 
Amnta, they were rewarded ttith the appearance, at first, of 
the most dreaded poi'on Ht/lahahi They recoiled in dismay 

from It as none of them was prepared to receive it, much le» 
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OUjf u«, 

able /ffsm ^ oJ any beneRt jn Satflwr/j is inscpar- 
alwav<; f ' ^ bfeind death, nectir and pa son 

and take the poison m bis throit. 

fidahd represents (he principle of des^cbon, 

The d t accessories of the same pnnaple. 

tt nictive power of the poison loses its potency when 
Its pnmal source. fSTg qt% wnrih-] 

No^9: Umo.'s Wedding with Sim: 

?mrr ^ $RE?it; ^;atf(. > 

^wiuid^Mib ^ aftj?m?^aTK. »' 

B 5W0. 


Uma sought her lover m the world’s Lord by under* 
SO'rg a severe course of penance, and Kama who presamed 
tcj effect their union was burnt to ashes. Uma Siva wedding 
^mbolises the unioo of the ascetic in us with Praknti which 
<nn>ciously trains itself Jor soaifice. The issue of such a 
*tnion IS Kutnara, the killer of evil spirits 
He became the general of the divine hosts. 


Kahehsa’s tteitment of Uw divine nuptials m the Kmaara- 
nambhnva is one of the most amazing pieces of poetry It » 
an epithalareium entirely on the spiritual pbne. 

^Jote No 10: Th^ Story Oangn-Avat^rana: 

H-3:,T.RlkW ^ jr: I 

sJTct^ eRjr *Tfrfivtrn^ ii 

B 4&-27, 

Before she actually dcccndcd to the underworld and 
<fftctcd the wonderful tninsfomijtion cf the ashes of Sagara’s 
sons into divine beings she had U\o obtituciions la her jutb. 



The next line is lo the effect, that she did so lest any sinner 
that harbours the thought of defiling the ^ of a Rishi 
should pollute it by his sight 


Ahal^a, according to tradition, was transformed into aa- 

image of stone by Gautama's corse Compare Kalidasa 

And a poet has thns descnbed the process of her coming badr 
to her human form at the sight of Sn Rama 


'fffeTcTf 

*' 

But in the Ramayana wefindooly the following desenphon 
regarding the curse 


qiffli 3 T' fa r g i < r n 


This soiindi like a curse, but is reilly the ordering of u 
sei ere course of disaplinc to Ahalya to wash out her sin 
But this discipline of IfirtAara or the starvation of the senses 
cannot bj itself complete her purification It had to h® 
supplemented by the Darsana of the Para in the di\ine form 
of Sn Hama 

fgvtir firasTOT ^br: 1 

trolsojwit 5*itiT II 

(Gilu Chap 2 SI 55)' 

Hence Gautama adds . 

^ enri' i 

a ipi Ui g lf^ ^ ^ Vlfd«TR-f I' 


m 

Note No 13* VtswamiMs Tapas and its "Stoni- 
ficetnce 

The tapas ot Viswamitra is a demonstration as it were o£ 
the essentia! elements in the process of attaining to Brahma* 
rtshtlva 

Brahmartshiiva is conceived as punhed Matlra and 
A'orimci i e friendliness and ^mpathy, on a cosmic scale, 
cf Malta Bharata Vaita Paira 209,87, 

^ tl 

These distinctive qualities are however, prone to get mixed 
with ATajiio (sensuousness) ind Kfociha (anger) Tapat 13 a 
progressive distillation m which the finer essences of ilatlra 
and Karum are separated from the dross of Kama and 
Kmlha In the course of his Tapat Viswamitia is caught up 
m the meshes of the dross and ottlmalcl, transcends their 
reach 

Let us tahe the Menaha episode first On her appearance, 
Viswamitra welcomed her in the st)lc of greetmg a Incndly 
spirit 

ii| i .<H< ' ?iTOr tRi ^ nulOT I 

B 6 S- 6 a 

Ills the Mailra cleirent that is dommcnl. Howeser, he 
appears to delude himself bj the notion that the Mailra 
element would not manifest Itself to its fullest cstcnl unless 
it leads to Kama 

Jtatinto*!! 5^ =1^ ' 

sfeiit in'? "fw " 



The expression here not only denotes the sacra- 

mental character of the marital union, but is also a prophetic 
intimation of the leading part Sita vas to take along with 
Rama in Ravana Vadhah. Just as Sn Rama is styled 
in the a^’atara sloka Sita is here greeted as 

and also 

9fTO I 

It IS said that Sita \m loied by Rama firstly because 
sbewas bis'^ I This is a technical term which is 

fully explained in the following Sloli in the Mahabbarata 

M Tf fe ir g 8irj(5r.?5i i 

art ^ n 

Viswamitra is the chief character who is connected with each 
of the stages mentioned here Viz Vnruna, Atta)ana, and 
Danih The w edding therefore of the Brothers, especially of 
ilima and Sita, is extolled by Bba^ablmti, thus 
^ »T fsny* I 

tis: qraf ^ ^ ii 

■Viswamitra is to the Dilakanda what Hanuman is to the 
Sufidirakanda. 

Note No 15 ThB Breaking cf Siva's Bow Bnd 
advent of Farasurama: 

The encounter between bti Rama and Pirasurami has 
often been twisted to serse cheap dialectics ba^ng for theif 
aim the demgralion of Sua, or the undue glorification of 
■Vishnu at the cost of Siva But the true significance i* f^r 
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othenvise. The Stvadhanm m thepossessirn of J^naha was 
broken by Sn Rinia and not bent Parasurama was perfectly 
Tight in claiming thnt\irtBe had gone out of it long ago. 
But It had the effect ot acting ns a shield to protect Sita 
irom being claimed by any one of the mob of lings who 
flocked to the Sw^^amvnra They could not even lift it , 
beciuseit was the contrtUon o( the pure nutter, Tamos, 
inert and dead Rama proved it had no life by breaking it A 
bow that could thus break proves not indeed so much the 
might of the bowmm, as its own condition It \vas Parasu- 
rama’s mission to hand over the arms of Vishnu to Vishnu 
himself in human form The breaking of the earlier bow 
gai,e him one clear proof that he was on the track of the 
rightful owner , the other was the peculiar nature of his 
challenge If Rama could handle his weapon le the 
Dhantis ol Vishnu, it would be conclusive evidence The 
esit of Parasuratoa symbolises the emergence of the Kshatriya 
caste, once more chastened by chivalry The coming of 
Rama was a guarantee that the wimor caste would no more 
resile from the performance of its proper Dbsima 

The functions of the tnmty are distinguished The 
destroyer is essential for fre'.h creation, and there must be 
growth or development in between to impart significance to 
the functions of both of them PbilfBOphically, it is the same 
supreme which divaded itself m the three fold manner to help 
us to understand the cosmic process Cf Kalidasa 

^ 1 

Valmiki Ins shown how Rama represented all the three 
aspects, namely, of Preservation, Creation, and Destruction, 



